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THE PENSIONER.* 


A FEw years since, for the res- 
toration of my health, I resolved 
to visit the waters of Lake George, 
and the country adjacent. This 
section of country is well known ; 
for, independently of its neighbour- 
hood to the fort and batile- 
grounds of ‘Ticonderoga, where ma- 
ny a warrior bled in our Revolution- 
ary struggle, its scenes, in them- 
selves, are objects of great interest. 
The passing stranger can scarcely 
refrain from feeling very sublime 
emotions, as he rambles over the 
grounds, and surveys the ruins of 
the old fort, now almost gone to de- 
cay. He cannot well refrain, if 
he possesses a tolerable share of im- 
agination, from calling to his mind 
the heroes and struggles of other 
times. He will fancy he can almost 
hear the savage yell, and see up- 
lifted the murderous tomahawk ;— 
can almost hear the roar of thunder- 
ing cannon, and see fall the groups 
of the dying. But grand, awful, 
and interesting as may be the emo- 
tions which imagination and recol- 
lection awaken, while recalling the 
deeds of days gone by ; they can 
scarcely transcend those which he 
feels, while he surveys the sublime 
scenes opened to his view, in every 
direction around Lake George. The 
beautiful transparency of the waters, 
and the grandeur of the neighbour- 
ing mountains, which seem to rise 


* This affecting narrative was communi- 
cated to the American Christian Spectator 
in June 1823. Our readers on both sides of 
the Atlantic will thank us for giving it wider 
publicity. 
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out of the very waves, and by which 
they are pent up in one vast reser- 
voir, produce in the mind of him 
who loves to contemplate nature in 
her noblest and richest apparel, a 
state of the most interested and de- 
licious feeling. What traveller has 
passed this way, and did not feel him- 
self transported at the sight of Ro- 
gers’ Rock stretching its proud 
summit tothe sky? Often does the 
stranger, as he is gliding swiftly in 
his boat down the lake, when he 
comes iv full view of this rock, re- 
quest the watermen to rest on “thei 
oars that he may contemplate its 
sublimity in silence. 1 can distinet- 
ly recollect my emotions when I 
firstsaw it. I had heard its story, 
and the circumstances which gave 
name to it, and fancied I could al- 
most see the bold Rogers, and his 
daring followers, descending its steep 
and then icy dec livity : with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, and the astonish- 
ed and blood-thirsty savages, shout- 
ing above on its bleak summit, and 
looking down with the keenest vex- 
ation upon those who so late had 
been their prisoners, and who were 
to have been burnt alive on that 
very summit, whence none but 
themselves would have dared to de- 
scend. It was such scenes that I 
intended to make my study and de- 
light, as [ left home, and in two days 
arrived at the borders of the lake. 

If any of my re aders have passed 
from one end of this lake to: the oth- 
er, they may have observed o” the 
eastern shore, about ten or eleven 
miles from the outlet, a little eot- 
tace. [It stands at the bottom of 
anarrow glen, « few rods distant 
from the water’s edge. A little cove 
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puts up from the lake, between the 
rugged mountain on the one side, and 
the southern skirt of the glen on the 
other. The clouds in a lowering 
day are always seen to rest on the 
summit of the mountains which 
arise on each side of the ravine, 
which stretches off to the east of the 
cottage. Half way up these heights 
the eagle builds her rest, with- 
out fear of molestation, and seems 
to look down from her conscious 
elevation in defiance of man below. 
The white-washed cottage, and the 
swelling mountains have a pleasing 
and imposing effect, when viewed 
from the water. It was here, one 
evening, I requested the boatmen to 
land me, as J was returvivg from the 
excursions of the day. 

There are seasons in the life of 
almost every man, when he needs 
not the formality of an introduction 
to a stranger toenable him to com- 
mence an acquaintance. The toind 
is insuch a state of buoyancy and 
gool feeling, that we feel every 
stranger whom we meet to be an 
acquaintance, and every human _be- 
ing our brother. Such were my 
feelings, as I walked leisurely for- 
ward towards an elderly and vener- 
able looking man, who sat beside 
his humble dwelling, enjoying the 
calm pleasures of the evening. Af- 
ter the usual salutation of strangers 
he invited me to take a seat beside 
him. Isoon found that I had intro- 
duced myself toa plain, open heart- 
ed, but poor man, upon whose head 
probably sixty winters had shed 
their snows. His countenance was 
intelligent, though there was an ex- 
pression of sorrow upon it. He 
seemed to possess an intellect endow- 
ed with good sense, ofa sober med- 
itative cast. He pourtrayed in 
lively colours the beauties of the 
scenery around him, which shewed 
that ne had not yet become insensible 
to the charms of nature by the lapse 
of years. He adverted also to the 
fast approaching hour when he 
should no longer be animated by 
these scenes. “ Stranger,” said he 
with seriousness and emphasis “ see 


you that setting sun? Though it 
may set to-night in darkness, yet it 
will rise again to-morrow, and rise 
perhaps in far brighter glory. But 
soon my sun will set torise no more.” 
It may rise, said I, in eternity. The 
poor Pensioner, for such I learned 
he was, was silent; and I could see 
the tear standing in his eye, as with 
a worthy hospitality he invited me 
into his cottage to remain for the 
night. I could not accept the invi- 
tation, but promised to call on the 
following morning. I then took my 
leave of him; and as we glided 
swiftly down the lake, aided by a 
stiff breeze, I could not avoid re- 
volving in my mind the adventures 
of the evening. Early in the fol- 
lowing morning, I left my lodgings 
for the Pensioner’s cottage. The 
ageil man was waiting to receive me, 
and did receive me with all the cor- 
diality of an old acquaintance. I 
found in the cottage of this poor, 
but worthy man, all that neatness 
and industry could do to make him 
comfortable and happy; for at best his 
health was but poor, and he appear- 
ed to be sinking to the grave, under 
the accumulated weight of in- 
firmity and years. Though he 
seemed to possess an imagination 
which could soar above the moun- 
tains which surrounded him, and 
visit the busy abodes of man beyond 
them; yet he appeared like one in- 
sulated, and shut out from the bus- 
tle and perplexities of the world, and, 
with few regrets, could have parted 
with it forever. ‘There was, howev- 
er, the love of one tender object, 
which attached him to life. Nothing 
could exceed the filial affection of 
his lovely daughter, over whom the 
fond father had doated for seven- 
teen years. Her mother had died in 
her infancy, and to the bereaved 
father had ‘been left the sole care and 
superintendance of the education 
of his infantchild. His other chil- 
dren had been snatched away, one 
after another; and it was not a 
wonder that the affections of the 
mourning father had taken such firm 
hold of his daughter, since she was 
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all that now remained of a once 
numerous family. ‘Phe war-worn 
veteran gave me a minute history of 
his life. He related his most inte- 
resting adventures in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. He had been ad- 
vanced to a station of some honour 
and trust in the American army, 
was placed near the body of his 
general, and had served in many 
daring and hazardous ente rprises. — 
He had cultivated the fields of this 
little glen, while he had been able 
to labour, and trom them he had 
gleaned a scanty though comfort- 
able support. In one corner of his 
little farm, he pointed out the graves 
of his wife and children.  “ My 
sweet Jane,” said the old man with 
tears, “is the very image of her 
mother, whom I laid here almost 
seventeen years ago. She has the 
same temper, and manifests the 
same assiduity to make me happy. 
She knows little of the mother she 
has lost; though often, as she has 
sat on my knee in her childhood, 
has she wept when I told her the 
story of her mother, I used often 
to tell her of the virtues of her of 
whom both she and myself were 
bereft, that I might, if possible, 
form her mind upon the same model ; 
for it was that very mother who 
taught me, that to be conversant 
with virtue is, in a measure, to be- 
come virtuous ourselves.”” And was 
your daughter always assiduous to 
promote your welfare as now ? “ No 
she was not always so. Though 
she possessed an amiable temper, yet 
she used sometimes to manifest the 
waywardness of youth. Never shail 
I forget the prayers of my poor dy- 
ing wife, that her infant child might 
be spared in mercy to its father, and 
be to me all that she would have 
been, had her life been prolonged. 
Never shall J forget her last petition 
for her little offspring, as she press- 
ed it to her expiring bosom, for the 
last time, and then holding it in her 
feeble arms she said, “Blessed 

Saviour! I beseech thee to be the 
God of my child, as thou hast been 
my God—to sanctify its heart as I 


hope thou hast sanctified mine. | 
know thou art able to save it. I de- 
dicate my child to thee. I leave it 
inthy arms. Thou wilt not sufler 
it to perish from thy own arms. 
Thou wilt remember thy ancient 
covenant and promise. I give my 
child to thee. Blessed Saviour! 
accept my humble offering.” Her 
voice failed. ‘These were her last 
words;—she soon expired. Oh! 
Mr. E., you know not how good a 
a womnan my wite was. I have often 
heard her in the thicket just by us, 
or yo under, where once stood a little 
hovel, earnestly engaged in prayer 
for me. If any are Christians, [have 
no doubt she was one. Aud my 
beloved Jane was not so like her 
mother as she is now, till two years 
ago, when a Missionary called here 
two or three times, and gave her 
that littlke Bible you saw standing 
upon her shelf. “For a time I wish- 
ed my daughter had never seen the 
Missionary, she was so unhappy. 
She could do nothing but read her 
Bible, and weep. But after a time 
her mourning was turned to joy, and 
she has been ever since beseeching 
me to be a Christian. She is just 
what her mother used to be, and of- 
ten have I heard her praying for me, 
in the same manner and place as 
her mother used to pray. I was 
once a disbeliever in the Christian 
religion—thought it all to be the 
device of man; and, for a long time 
after 1 married my wife, I thought 
she was a visionary, under the influ- 
ence of a heated imagination. But 
upon a candid and impartial exa- 
mination of her feelings and con- 
duct, I was fully convinced that 
they sprang from pure and steady 
principles, of which I had no expe- 
rience. To witness, as I do daily, 
how religion influences all the con- 
duct of my Jane, and makes her 
happy under all circumstances,serves 
to make me believe how blissful is 
the lot of those who possess it.”” He 
drew a deep sigh, and would have 
proceeded ; for | perceived he was 
interested in the subject. But the 
approach of a boat to the shore 
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drew our attention, and we walked 
forward to meet it. Jt conveyeda 
small party of young people, who had 
called to pay their compliments to 
the Pensioner and his daughter. As 
the day was far spent, I took my 
leave of the whole party, not  with- 
out leaving a promise that I would 
call frequently. I had become but 
little acquainted with that lovely 
daughter on whom the old man lean- 
ed for support. There was some- 
thing so retiring about her, and yet 
so winning; so simple, and yet so 
elegant; so humble, and yet so ex- 
alted, that I could not but admire a 
character made up of such contrast- 
ed qualities. I had learned enough 
to know that she was intelligent 
without ostentation, and modest 
without awkwardness. There was 
something in the character of the 
old man which I did not understand. 
He was frank and generous, but he 
seemed not to admit me to the 
deepest feelings of his bosom. He 
was cheerful, but he was not happy. 
Something seemed to lie with weight 
upon his mind. 

With almost the dawn of the first 
fair day, I betook myself to my 
boat, intending to take the cotta- 
gers by surprise, and sit down with 
them to their cheerful breaktast.— 
The sun had risen, and was begin- 
ning to pour down its cheerful beams 
along the ravine, between the high 
mountains, when I arrived at the 
glen. All was still, except the far- 
off whistling watermen, who were 
urging their boats in various direc- 
tions over the clear, blue lake ; and 
I saw no living creature around the 
cottage, except the large Newfound- 
land mastiff, which lay by the door. 
As I approached the dwelling I 
thought I heard a voice. It was the 
clear, sweet voice of the daughter, 
reading the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. I approached nearer. She 
read with an emphatic but tremu- 
lous tone of voice, “I will arise, 
and go to my father, and will say to 
him, Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven, and before thee, and am no 
more worthy to be called thy son; 
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make meas one of tliy hired ser- 
vants.”” At this moment I heard a 
sobbing, and the old man burst into 
tears. In a few minutes all was 
hushed. “ Father,” said the daugh- 
ter beseechingly, “ God will receive 
you if you go to him as the prodigal 
went to his father.”  Kneel down 
beside me, my dear Jane,” said the 
Pensioner. “Oh! Thou, who didst 
cause light to shine out of darkness, 
shine into my benighted soul. Thou, 
who didst receive the repenting, re- 
turning prodigal, receive me, who 
am worse than the prodigal.” After 
a pause—* It will not do—I cannot 
—QOh, Jane, pray for me.” Jane did 
pray for him; and I could not but 
weep as I listened to her earnest 
supplications for her poor father, and 
join my prayers with hers for his 
relief. She soon ceased, and I 
would have retreated. But I could 
not go; for now was explained what 
had been so mysterious, and I de- 
sired to learn what I had failed to 
learn before, and if possible to ad- 
minister relief. ‘The old man open- 
ed the door, and seemed surprised at 
seeing me; but such was his salu- 
tation that I knew I was not un- 
welcome. He was aware that I was 
acquainted with his situation, and 
did not endeavour to conceal it. I 
stepped forward, and took from the 
shelf a neat little Bible which seem- 
ed to have been preserved with care 
though much used. The eyes of the 
daughter, which had lately been suf- 
fused with tears, now beamed with 
joy and hope. TL opened to the fifty- 
tirst Psalm, and read it. I comment- 
ed upon the nature, necessity, and 
reasonableness of true repentance. | 
endeavoured to shew that repentance 
would be acceptable to God, through 
the sacrifice and mediation of Jesus 
Christ. The old man was moved, 
and the countenance of his daughter 
brightened with joy, as she said, 
“Father, I know repentance to be 
ahappy feeling.” The interest this 
little family manifested in my wel- 
fare was much increased by this 
morning’s visit. I had been reveal- 
ed to them in anew character; and 
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they regarded me not only as a 
friend, but also as a Christian. | 
learned from the daughter the 
history of her father’s teelings for 
several months past. It was more 
than six months since he began to 
look forward, with seriousness, to a 
future world; and for many weeks 
he had been in much the same state 
of mind as that in which I now 
saw him. In my further intercourse 
with him that day, I was convinced 
that he was anxious to secure the 
better portion ; but he was selfish. 
He was deeply convinced of sin, 
yet he would not repent. His anx- 


iety was not produced by fear, but 


by conviction. 

For several successive days I was 
a constant visitor at the cottage. I 
endeavoured to instruct him ; but all 
was to no purpose. Indeed it was 
not necessary. He was well in- 
structed in his duty. But there seem- 
ed to be an unyielding obduracy in 
his heart which endeavoured to re- 
His ob- 
stinacy was not so open and tumul- 
tuous as steady and persevering. He 
knew it to be wrong, but he would 
not overcome it. 
a depraved heart were in vigorous 
and successful exercise. 

One evening, as [ was returning 
from the excursions of the day, I 
thought [ would run my _ boat into 
the cove by the Pensioner’s dwel- 
ling. A heavy cloud was hovering 
in twe west, which seemed to pre- 
sage a storm ; and, as I was alone, I 
scarcely dared to attempt the voy- 
age homeward. On going on shore 
I found the old man ; but his daugh- 
ter had gone. I was told she had 
been sent for by a sick friend, whom 
she had been accustomed to visit. 
it was about sun-set when we walk- 
ed down to the beach, to look out 
for the boat which should bring 
home the sole comfort of her anx- 
ious father. “ Ido not much like 
that dark cloud yonder,” said the 
old man as we stood upon the shore. 
*'Though my sweet Jane has never 
slept from under the paternal roof, 
I hope she will not attempt to return 
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to-night.””. The shadows of even- 
ing were fast falling. As we could 
descry nothing of the daughter, we 
returned to the cottage. It was 
not long before the portending storm 
came on with great violence, and 
the waters were swept by one of 
those terrible gusts with which 
Lake George is sometimes visited. 
The heaving and white-foaming 
billows of the lake made a gloomy 
contrast with the surrounding dark- 
ness. A deep dusk hung over the 
face of things, and we could dis- 
cern only enough to see the havock 
which the storm was making abroad. 
As we sat silently by the window 
looking out upon this scene, we 
thought we heard cries of distress. 
In a moment we were upon the 
beach. But it was so dark that we 
could distinguish objects only at a 
little distance. All was again hush- 
ed, except the troubled billows, 
and howling blast, and we seed 
listening in breathless silence. Again 
we heard a cry. It was the last. 
The old Pensioner’s heart died with- 
in him, for he knew it was the voice 
of his daughter. The sound seemed 
to proceed from some one not far 
from the shore. At this moment 
the mastiff, which stood beside us, 
plunged into the waves. He was 
gone a long time, but at length re- 
turned bearing by his mouth the 
drowned girl. We made every ef- 
fort to resuscitate the lifeless body, 
but all was unavailing. The soul 
had left its earthly tenement, and 
flown to another and heavenly 
world, We carried the body of poor 
Jane into the cottage, and laid it on 
the humble couch it had so often 
occupied. The poor old man seem- 
ed alive to all those heart-rending 
pangs which his forlorn condition 
now made him realize. His feel- 
ings were the feelings of despair. 
He sat down by the bedside of her 
who lately was so lovely—hid his tace 
in both his hands, and burst into a 
flood ef tears. I would have sooth- 
ed him, but [knew I could not. Aft- 
ter the first paroxysms of agony and 
srief had subsided, by degrees he 
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grew more calm. But I thought 
his calmness was incapacity to en- 
dure such poignant grief, and that 
he was exhausted by the tempest 
of his feelings. 1 could see by his 
countenance that there was not 
peace within. The cottage was still 
as the mansion of death. While the 
bereaved father sat, intently view- 
ing the inanimate features of his 
child, the last ray of hope seemed 
to expire, and there was no longer 
atie to bind him to earth. ‘Phat 
nicht was dreadtul to us beth. The 
storm was raging fearfully without, 
while all was hushed like the silence 
of the tomb within. be old Peo- 
sioner was the first to interrupt the 
stillness. “I did not think that the 
flower, which bloomed so sweetly 
in the morning, would be so wither- 
ed and dead at night. Ob! Jane, 
Jane! It is hard to part with thee 
—tor ever too !—in one short hour 
torn from my aged arms!” His 
feelings were too big for utterance, 
and his voice faultered. But he 
struceled hard for  self-possession, 
and soon resumed: “ I was always 
poor—i't lever so poor as now. 
Oh ! Jane. bow fondly bave IT nour- 
ished thce : Seventeen years thou 
hast been my sole companion! How 
kind wast thou tome, my daughter ! 
Thou art gone. Shall I never more 
hear trom thee the fervent prayer for 
thy poor father—never mere hear 
thy kind entreaty to be reconciled 
to God? Ah never! Ob! that I 
might be what thou wast, when 
thou left thy father’s dwelling! But 
there is no hope for me.” Here the 
old mar again burst into tears. Af- 
ter a short pause,—* Yes, I have one 
resource. J will arise, I will go to 
my Father, and will say, Father I 
have sinned against Heaven, and be- 
fore thee, and am not worthy to be 
called thine.—Oh ! Saviour of sin- 
ners! let me come to thee—Ilet me 
call thee my Father! I have no friend 
but thee—I have abused thee— 
abused thy mercy.—I am the chief 
of sinners '—Oh! gracious Saviour, 
I come to thee ashamed, and guilty. 
If I perish, I will perish at thy feet. 





Here, Lord, I am—do with me as 
seemeth good to thee.”—The Pen- 
sioner ceased—his heart was melted 
within him. The thoughts of the 
dead no longer occupied his mind. 
There was a glow of fervour upon 
his countenance. His soul seemed 
to be elevated above this world, 
holding communion with its God, 
We were both silent ; but I trust we 
both prayed.—I cannot tell all that 
happened on that night. It is suf- 
ficient to say we spent the night in 
prayer by the bedside of Jane. ‘The 
murmuring spirit of the father seem- 
ed to be hushed into meek submis- 
sion. He could kiss the hand by 
which he was smitten, and thank 
his heavenly Father for the chastise- 
ment. ‘There was a pleasing seren- 
ity upon his countenance, even in 
the chamber of death, which seemed 
to say, * Allis well.” 

With the early light of the next 
morning, I went out to visit the 
neighbouring settlement, to invite the 
attendance of two or three female 
friends, to perform their last offices 
of kindness for the deceased, and to 
make the other necessary arrange- 
meats for her funeral. As I walked 
along towards my boat, I observed 
a little skiff stranded upon the beach. 
It was the same which conveyed 
Jane se near the paternal dwelling, 
the preceding evening. This cir- 
cumstance, and a hat, which lay at 
a little distance, told me that Jane 
Mandeville was not the only person 
who had been the victim of a watery 
death. The melancholy tidings of 
the catastrophe of the preceding 
evening were soon spread wide; and 
deep was the feeling excited in 
every breast along the shores of 
Lake George. The next day was 
the Sabbath; and there was sad- 
ness upon the countenances of those 
who convened at the glen. The 
mourners were not relatives ; for 
old Mandeville had none remaining. 
But they had known Jane in her 
childhood—had known her in her 
riper years ; and many were the 
tears which were shed that day 
upon her coffin. The Missionary 
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who called at the glen two years 
before, stood among the mourners. 
He had heard of Jane’s death at the 
settlement, and hastened to pay his 
last tribute of respect to the de- 
ceased, and to comfort the beredved 
father in his afiliction. But there 
was no need; for he felt a consola- 
tion in his bosom of more value than 
worlds—a_ consolation which no- 
thing on earth could have imparted. 
As the funeral procession moved 


slowly towards the burial place of 


the old Pensioner’s family, there 
was a deep and thoughtful silence 
throughout the little concourse. 
The bed@ters placed the coffin be- 
side the grave. ‘The Missionary un- 
covered his head, and addressed a 
few words to the assembly. They 
were tender and appropriate, and 
flowed from a feeling heart. ‘The 
coffin was lowered into its narrow 
cell. I looked upon the old Pension- 
er. A tear was standing in his eye, 
but there was peace and tranquillity 
in his bosom. He advanced to the 
head of the grave, and after looking 
into it, he looked round aflection- 
ately upon the assembly, and said, 
“ My friends, there is sorrow in my 
heart, but it is not a sorrow without 
hope. I think I can thank the Great 
Shepherd that he has taken this 
lamb from me; for, before, I was a 
lost and wandering sheep, and would 
not hear the voice of the Shepherd, 
calling me to his fold. I was a pro- 
digal, perishing with hunger, and 
would not return to my father, who 
had bread enough, and to spare. 
[shall soon see my dear Jane again. 
She will not always sleep here. 
The trump of the archangel will 
reach the bottom of this grave. 
This narrow house will soon be the 
resting place of us all. I feel and 
am assured that I must soon lay 
these limbs beside hers. Let us be 
like her, and I trust we shall meet in 
heaven.” ‘The Missionary invoked 
the blessing of God upon the as- 
sembly, and they silently dispersed 
to their boats. 

Fora few days I was a constant 
resident at the glen, and had the 
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satisfaction of witnessing daily in 
the old Pensioner an increasing and 
fervent piety. He was now happy, 
rejoicing inhope. We conversed ; 
we joined our prayers and praises 
at the Throne of Grace ; and precious 
were the seasons which I spent in 
his cottage. He sometimes wept 
at the grave of his beloved daugh- 
ter. But there was joy even in his 
grief. The Bible of Jane was now 
his constant companion, and much 
was he consoled and animated by 
its promises. The day at length 
arrived when I must take my final 
leave of the scenes of Lake George. 
The morning was fine, and we spent 
an hour in walking about the glen. 
We conversed—we prayed. It was 
the last time we were to be together 
on this side the grave. I had en- 
deavoured as far as possible, to as- 
certain the true character of his 
views and feelings ; and was satisfi- 
ed that he had commenced a new 
and happy existence, which would 
only bloom here, but would ripen 
in eternity. He accompanied me to 
the boat. As we were about to 
part, | expressed my apprehension 
that he would be lonely, “1 am 
not alone,” said he ; “ and though 
togoand be with Christ would be 
far better, yet all the days of my ap- 
pointed time will I wait till my 
change come. I hope to meet you 
in heaven. Farewell.” Farewell said 
I, and he returned to the cottage. 
The dwelling of the Pensioner, and 
the little glen soon vanished from my 
view. 

A few months since I had _ occa- 
sion to visit Lake George. I called 
at the glen. The cottage of the 
old Pensioner was there, but it was 
without an inhabitant. I visited the 
garden, and Jane was lying be- 
tween hér parents. On inquiring at 
the neighbouring settlement, I was 
told that the old man had died a 
few weeks previously. I learned 
with great satisfaction that he had 
lived insuch a manner as to carry 
conviction to the minds of all, that 
the grace of God had been performing 
in his heart its perfect work. He 
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had spent his time, from the period 
at which I took leave of him, in pi- 
ous devotion to his Saviour, and 
died in the triumphs of faith and the 
hope of a blessed immortality. 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord: Yea, saith the Spirit ; for 
they rest from their labours, and 


their works do follow them.” 
R. ERATOI. 


~ --- esse 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Ix your Number for November, 
1823, I laid before your readers, 
from the copious preface to the se- 
cond edition of the Bishop of St. 
David’s Vindication of 1 John v. 7, 
recently published a concise sum- 
mary of his lordship’s arguments in 
favour ofthe verse, in reply to the 
objections of the Quarterly Review. 
It may be further interesting to them 
to learn the nature of his lordship’s 
reply to another series of recent 
objections urged against the verse by 
the Bishop of Peterborough. The 
objections of Bishop Marsh, are, 
in substance, Ist, That the passage 
is wanting in the most ancient ma- 
nuscripts, even of the Latin version : 
2. That it was no more known to 
Augustine than it was to Chrysos- 
tom: 3d, That it was gradually in- 
troduced into the Latin Vulgate by 
the Church of Rome: 4th, That not 
a single Greek manuscript was ever 
known to contain the passage, till 
after the invention of printing : 5th, 
That this solitary manuscript was 
not written in Greece: and, 6th, 
That the verse originated in a Latin 
gloss upon the eighth verse ;_ which 
his lordship states is not conjecture, 
but an historical fact, supported by 
evidence which cannot be resisted. 

To these arguments the Bishop of 
St. David’s replies as follows :— 

i. Ifthe verse is wanting in the 
most ancient Greek MSS. now ex- 
tant, it is found in the Latin version, 
which is more ancient than the old- 
est Greek manuscript. It is quoted 
by Tertullian and Cyprian, before 
the age of any manuscript that has 


descended to us; who, says Mill, 
would not have quoted it, if they had 
not read it in their Greek copies. 
That Tertullian and Cyprian made 
use of Greek copies, Griesbach ar- 
gués from the difference there fre- 
quently is between their citations 
and the received Greek text. 

2. To the gratuitous assertion of 
the second objection, the Bishop of 
St. David’s opposes the contrary as- 
sertion of Bengelius, that the verse 
was not unknown to Augustin. 
“* Sane dictum adeo non ignoravit ut 
totam ejus sententiam et sententix 
periphrasim disertam insereret, Ver- 
bi etiam nomine adhibito#® And, if 
it was known to Diodorus, the pre- 
ceptor of Chrysostom, as seems pro- 
bable from an authority quoted by 
the Bishop of St. David’s it must 
have been knewn to Chrysostom. 

3. The third objection states, that 
the verse was gradually introduced 
into the Vulgate by the Church of 
Rome. But we know from the 
writings of the African Fathers, that 
the Church of Africa possessed the 
verse long before the Church of 
Rome had any cecumenical author- 
ity. Mill says, “In Africanis co- 
dicibus lectam ostendimus jam olim 
ante Cyprianum et Tertullianum, 
etiam in Latina aliarum gentium ex- 
emplaria transiisse.”’ 

4. Bishop Marsh argues, that not 
asingle Greek manuscript was ever 
known to contain the passage tili 
after the invention of printing ; to 
which Bishop Burgess opposes the 
following facts :—The same Pro- 
logue to the Canonical Epistles, 
whose authority the Bishop of Pe- 
terborough admits to prove that it 
was not in the Latin copies within 
the writers knowledge, asserts, that it 
was in the Greek. The Greek 
writer, supposed to be Maximus, of 
the seventh cefttury, who quotes St. 
John’s authority for the unity of 
the three divine persons,—gacx: 
Tucavwns, ori tpeis co Ev S101,—cannot 
be said to have taken the words 
from the eighth verse, without im- 
puting to him a mystical interpreta- 
tion of that verse, unknown to the 
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Greek Fathers, and which, “ forced 
and corrupt” as it is, cannot rea- 
sonably be imputed to any one who 
does not expressly comment on the 
words Spiritus, aqua, et sanguis. As 
tothe manuscript which is the sub- 


ject of this objection, the Bishop of 


St. David’s remarks, that it is evi- 
dent from Dr. Clarke’s account that 
it is much more ancient than the 
age of printing, and probably of the 
13th or 14thcentury. The Bishop 
also adduces evidence to prove that 
it was quoted in Greek by Cyrillus 
Alexandrinus in the fifth century, 
and from him by Enthymius, in the 
12th century, and by Emanuel Ca- 
lecas in the 14th. 

5. To the fifth objection, the 
Bishop of St. David’s replies, that as 
a large portion of the employment 
of the ancient monasteries was to 
transcribe manuscripts, many of our 
Greek MSS. must have been written 
in Italy, France, &c. The Greco- 
Latini codices, which are very an- 
cient and of great authority, must 
have been all written in the West. 

6. To the sixth objection, the 
Bishop of St. David’s opposes the 
statement of Simon, who says, that 
the verse originated not in Latin, 
but in a Greek gloss on the eighth 
verse—the Greek marginal scholia. 
Mill was of opinion, that instead of 
the text originating in the scholia, 
the scholia were fragments of the 
lost text. The Bishop considers 
that the scholia quoted by Simon 
were originally scholia on the se- 
venth verse, and that, continuing on 
the margin after the loss of the verse, 
they were attached to the eighth 
verse. 

In extracting the foregoing sum- 
mary, I have confined myselt to the 
simple point of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough’s objections; which, with 
the short statements of the argu- 
ments on the other side in my for- 
mer paper, will furnish a concise 
view of the present state of the con- 
troversy. 

CLERICUS. 


Cuaist. Osserv. No. 265. 





On the Posture enjoined in the Liturgical Services. 9 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


IN answer to the questions of your 
correspondent C. I. A., why the offli- 
ciating minister is required to stand 
during the prayers in the Comma- 
nion Service, except in three par- 
ticular instances, and whether this 
posture is not contrary to the usual 
observance of our Church, it may be 
replied, that the officiating minister 
is always supposed to stand in all 
her services, except in those cases 
in which he is specially directed to 
kneel. What reasons may be as- 
signed for this it is not in my power 
particularly to say, except that it 
seems to have been the usual prac- 
tice both in the Jewish and Christian 
churches*. No instance occurs in 
the Scriptures of an officiating mi- 
nister’s kneeling in the public worship 
of God, except that of King Solo- 
mon at the dedication of the temple. 
It may be observed, also, that a 
standing posture is more easy and 
convenient to a person engaged in 
the act of public speaking for any 
considerable length of time ; to which 
it may be added, that it seems 
proper that the officiating minister 
should be seen by the peopl, which 
would not always be the case were 
he to kneel. ‘This last reason may, 
perhaps, excite a smile; but I shield 
myself under the autho. ity of Com- 
ber: “Our pious ancestors may 
make our devotion blush, when we 
see them all the time of prayer, in 
procinctu, with their knees bended, 
their hearts and hands lifted up, their 
eyes fixed on the minister, and their 
mouth ready to say Amen, and to 
answer wherever it was required.” 
But whatever reasons may be 

assigned for the minister’s standing 


* There seems to have been felt a gener- 
alideaof the minister's acting both as the 
ambassador of God and the representative 
of the peopie ; standing like Moses and the 
Prophets of old to transmit the commands 
and promises of God to the people, and to 
utter the wants and wishes of the people to 
God. The reading desks in our ancient 
churches had, accordingly, and some still re- 
tain, two fronts: the one facing the people, 
at which the lessons were read; the other 
towards the chance}, where the pray ers were 
offered. 
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in prayer, (except in particular cases ) 
it appears to have been the general 
practice : and it remains so to the 
present time amongst all denomina- 
tions of Christians. I have always 
acted in conformity with this custom 
in performing the service of the 
church; and on looking into Wheat- 
ly, I find my practice supported by 
his sanction. In his comment on 
the Communion Office, he says ; 
“J take it for granted that whenever 
the Church does not direct the mi- 
nister to kneel, it supposes him to 
stand.” ‘This observation evidently 
refers to all the other services of the 
Church, as well as the Communion 
Office. Again: he says, “ Through 
the whole office he (the minister) is 
ordered to kneel but three times; 
namely, at the General Confession, 
the Prayer of Address, just before 
the Prayer of Consecration, and at 
his receiving the elements; which 
being three places where there least 
wants a rubric to direct him to 
kneel, (since, if there was no such 
rubric, a minister would, of his own 
accord, kneel down at those times), 
and yet there being an express di- 
rection at each of these places for 
him to kneel, it is very evident that 
where the rubric gives no such di- 
rection, the minister is always to 
stand.” By noticing the various ser- 
vices of the Church, it will be ob- 
served that the places where the mi- 
nister is directed to kneel are those 
which contain acts of confession and 
humiliation, and therefore he is re- 
quired to join with the people in the 
same humble posture. 

In referring to the rubrics, it must 
be observed, that the words, “ all 
kneeling” do not in general include 
the officiating minister. ‘There ap- 
pear to be but two exceptions to this 
remark ; and that is ip two instances 
where the minister is directed imn- 
mediately afierwards to stand up, 
and, consequently, where no mistake 
can be made. I ground this ob- 
servation upon a_ particular rubric, 
as well as upon other reasons that 
will presently appear. In one of 


[Jan. 


the rubrics of the Comminatien 
Service, it is said, “ Then shall they 
all kneel upon their knees, and, the 
priests and clerks kneeling (in the 
place where they are accustomed to 
say the Liturgy), shall say this 
Psalm—” Now ifthe words all kneel 
included the officiating minister, 
why should a special direction be 
given to him and the clerks ? 

But let the whole service of the 
church be briefly examined :—At the 
commencement the minister is di- 
rected to kneel at the General Con- 
fession, for the reason before stated. 
He is then enjoined to stand up to 
pronounce the Absolution, which is 
not a prayer, but a ministerial and 
authoritative declaration of remis- 
sion of sins to penitent and_believ- 
ing sinners, and an exhortation to 
look to God in prayer, for repentance 
and holiness. ‘The priest is required 
to pronounce it standing, because it 
is an act of his authority in declaring 
the will of God. But the people 
are to continue kneeling in token of 
that humility avd reverence with 
which they ought to receive the glad 
tidings of pardon from Him who, 
alone, is able to confer the boon. 
He is then directed again to kneel, 
to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Versicles that follow it; for 
which I can assign no_ particular 
cause, except it be to make more 
evident the reason of his standing 
to pronounce the Absolution; or 
except some peculiar respect be 
intended to be paid tothe Lord’s 
Prayer. It may however, be re- 
marked, that the Lord’s Prayer is 
not, in all cases, to be repeated by 
the minister in a kneeling posture. 
After saying the Creed, the Kyrie 
Eleetison and the Lord’s Prayer are 
directed to be repeated “ all devoutly 
kneeling.” ‘The minister is here 
evidently included, because he is 
immediately afterwards enjoined 
to stand up. His kneeling here, 
therefore, appears to be either in- 
tended as an example to the people, 
or for the above-mentioned reason, 
of peculiar respect to the Lord’s 
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Prayer. He is then directed to 
rise, and undoubtedly to continue 
standing until the end of the ser- 
vice. It is admitted that the rubric, 
at the termination of the Versicles, 
states, that the remaining prayers 
are to be said all kneeling ; but this 
means ouly that all the people 
should continue kneeling. ‘That the 
minister is not here included is evi- 
dent, not only from the rubric be- 
fore cited, but also for the following 
additional reasons: First, No pro- 
bable cause can be assigned why 
the minister should stand up to re- 
peat these Versicles, which are as 
strictly prayers as any of those that 
follow, and then be expected imme- 
diately afterwards again to kneel. 
Secondly, After the same Versicles 
in the Evening Service, there is 
nothing said respecting Kneeling, 
and, consequently, the minister 
must continue standing. If, there- 
fore, this explanation of the rubric 
be not admitted, the remaining part 
ef the Service in the morning must 
be read by the minister on his kuees, 
and that in the afternoon in a stand- 
ing posture. But, as the prayers 
are exactly the same, with the ex- 
ception of the two collects, pecu- 
liar to morning and evening prayer, 
it is not probable that any will 
suppose it to have been the inten- 
tion of the compilers of the rubrics 
that these prayers should be read 
by the minister in two different 
postures. 

Let the other Occasional Servi- 
ces of the Church be now examined, 
and they will all be found to har- 
monize with the Communion Ser- 
vice in regard to this subject. In 
the Service for the Public Baptisin 
of Infants, the rubric directs that 
** the priest, coming to the font, and 
standing there, shall say” . This 
direction appears to refer to the 
whole of the Service ; for, after the 
first prayers, another rubric says, 
Then shal! the people stand up, and 
the priest shall say” . Hence, 
itis evideat, that the priest is not 
supposed to kneel ; as he would, 
i that case, be directed with the 
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people to stand up. In the other 


prayers, before the periormance of 


the baptism, there is no direction, 
either to the minister or people, to 
kneel, and consequently they are 
to continue standing. The con- 
cluding prayers, after the ordinance 
has been administered, are directed 
to be said all kneeling. But this, 
certainly does not include the min- 
ister ; as no reason can be assigned 
why he should there kneel, except 
it should be considered to be in 
consequence of the occurrence of 
the Lord’s Prayer. But this does 
not appear to be a sufficient reason, 
as that prayer is introduced in the 
office to be used when private bap- 
tism has been previously adminis- 
tered, at a time when the ministe 
and people are all standing. Simi- 
lar remarks may be made on thie 
Office for Baptism of such as are of 
Riper Years. At the introduction 
of the rst prayers, the rubric says, 
* Here all the congregation shall 
kneel ;” and, at their conclusion, 
* Then shall the people stand up.” 
Hence it is evident, that the minis- 
ter should continue standing during 
the repetition of these prayers. It 
does not appear, therefore, that he 
is required to kneel in any part ot 
the three offices of baptism. In the 
Order of Confirmation the Bishop 
is not directed to kneel 3 and there- 
fore he is to stand, as he would 
otherwise undoubtedly be directed 
to rise for the purpose of pronounc- 
ing the Blessing. In the Solemui- 
zation of Matrimony, the rubric 
before the first prayer, directs that 
* they jthe man and woman) shal! 
both kneel down, and the ministe: 
shall say” ——=: and that placed 
before the prayers which follow the 
Psalm, is expressed thus; “ The 
priest, standing at the table, and 
turning his face towards them, shal! 
Say .” It is, therefore, clearly 
evident that the minister is not to 
kneel in any part of this service, 
although the Lord’s Prayer occurs 
in it, as it does in all the othe 
offices.—In the Order for the Visi- 
tation of the Sick, the minister in 
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the first prayers is directed to kneel ; 
but it is clear that he is not to do so 
in the concluding prayers, as a long 
Psalm is inserted amongst them, 
and as they are terminated by two 
forms of Blessing. In the Office of 
the Communion of the Sick, the 
same order of standing and kneeling 
is to be observed as in the form 
prescribed for the celebration of that 
sacrament in the church. In_ the 
office for tse Burial of the Dead, 
the minister must be supposed to 
perform the service in the usual 
posture, where no particular direc- 
tion is given, namely, standing ; as 
it will appear evident on a moment's 
reflection that if he were expected 
to kneel where no direction is given 
on the subject, he would, for obvious 
reasons, be here directed to stand. 
In the Form of Thanksgiving of 
Women after Childbirth, there is no 
intimation given that the minister 
should use the kneeling posture, 
and, therefore, analogy implies that 
he is to stand. ‘The rubric in the 
Commination Service has already 
been considered, and strongly cor- 
roborates this view of the subject. 
The whole of the prayers in this 
service are, by a special injunction, 
to be repeated by the minister Aneel- 
ing, and the Blessing being expres- 
sed in the first person plural, which 
consequently inclades the minister 
himself, no direction is giveu for his 
standing ; but he is to pronounce it 
in the same posture, namely, upon 
his knees. From a comparison, 
therefore, of all the rubrics on this 
subject, it is manifestly evident that 
the minister is never to alter his 
posture without a special direction ; 
and that where he is not particu- 
larly enjoined to Anee/, he is sup- 
posed to stand. ‘The same obser- 
vation will hold good in regard to 
the posture of the congregation in 
the act of prayer. When not oth- 
erwise directed, they are to stand ; 
and, therefore, they are to stand at 
the Burial Service, and in some parts 
of the three offices for Baptism. 

As this topic refers only to the 
externals of our invaluable Liturgy, 
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perhaps some of your readers, Mr. 
Editor, may deem it to be of little 
consequence. But as the forms of 
our Church ought to be correctly 
understood by her members ; and 
especially by her ministers, whose 
practise in the present day, on the 
subject under consideration, varies ; 
it appears to me a matter of suffi- 
cient importance to merit the notice 
of the Christian Observer. 
H. G. 


a 
FAMILY SERMONS.—No. CLXXXI. 


Psalm cix. $9.—I thought on my 
ways, and turned my feet unto thy 
testimonies. 


Sucnh was the declaration of the 
inspired Psalmist ; and this declara- 
tion is in conformity with the re- 
peated command of God, by his 
Prophets, “ Consider your ways.” 
This example let us copy ; this com- 
mand let us obey ; assured that, 
however wearisome or painful may 
be for atime the discharge of the 
duty, if faithfully followed up, it will 
end in our spiritual and eternal ad- 
vantage. Serious consideration is 
a most important, but much neg- 
lected, obligation. Not a day ought 
to pass in which we do not ask our 
own hearts what are our ways ; our 
ways of thinking, our ways of speak- 
ing, and our ways of acting ; and 
whether those ways are agreeable 
to the commands of God. In order 
to assist you in discharging this im- 
portant duty, I shall first point out 
a few of the ways of men, and, se- 
condly, exhort you to consider what 
are your own, in order that you may 
be led, like the Psalmist, to turn 
your feet unto God’s testimonies. 
And, first, we are to consider a 
few of the ways of men. These 
Ways are as numerous as their per- 
sons, and as various as their counte- 
nances. Had it been asked what is 
the good way, the right way, the 
way which God approves, the way 
which leads to heaven, and brings a 
man peace at the last ; it would 
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have been easy, from the word of 
Giod, to point it out; it is a way so 
simple and clear, that es way faring 
man, though a fool, honest in 
heart, and humbly ities up for 
the instruction of the Holy Spirit, 
shall not err therein. It is the way 
of penitence, and humility, and faith 
in the Saviour, and deadness to the 
world, and love to God, and increas- 
ing conformity to his will and com- 
mands. But the ways of sin and 
folly and worldliness, who shall de- 
scribe ? The road to destruction is 
so broad, that, were we to take but 
a single parish or congregation, or 
family, it would not be easy to point 
out all the evil ways of this small 
portion of God’s accountable crea- 
tures, and much less to survey all 
the ways of all the men who cover 
the face ef the whole world. 

To confine then our researches 
within due limits, we shall select 
the example of an eminently wise 
and powerful monarch,—Solomon, 
—who had peculiar opportunities 
for trying the various ways in which 
the men of this world are accustom- 
ed to seek their gratification, and 
who, after indulging his wandering 
inclinations, in almost every possi- 
ble shape, came to the mortifying 
conclusion, that all was vanity and 
vexation of spirit. The Book of 
Ecclesiastes has left us his record 
of his various experiments in search 
of happiness while be lived * with- 
out God and without hope in the 
world ;”’ and has handed down to us 
also that memorable lesson, the re- 
sult of eminent wisdom and long ex- 
perience,—* Fear God, and keep 
his commandments, for that is the 
whole of man ;” his honour and his 
duty, his privilege and his reward. 

And, first, he began with the way 
of wisdom. This way seemed to 
suit the rational powers of the hu- 
man mind, and to bid fair to crown 
him with conscious _ satisfaction. 
But listen to his own mortifying ac- 
count of the experiment: “I gave 
my heart to search out by wisdom all 
things that are done under the sun. 
I gave my heart to know wisdom ; 


but I perceived that this also is vex- 
ation of spirit ; for im much wisdom 
is much grief, and he that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.” “I 
said in my heart, As it happeneth to 
the fool, so it happencth to me ; and 
why was UL then more wise °’? What 
a contempt does he thus throw 
upon ali mental pursuits, when in- 
tended as a substitute for that which 


alone can till and bound the soul of 


man! Even knowledge, the best 
of human possessions, was but va- 
nity and vexation of spimi, when, 
instead of being rendered subordi- 
nate to religion, it usurped its place. 
To be wise unto salvation is the 
great wisdom of mankind ; and all 
knowledge that leaves us short ot 
this is but an unsatisfying portion. 
It may be useful in itself—and Solo- 
mon certainly did not intend that 
we should undervalue the advantages 
of whatever degree of human know- 
ledge God may put into our power 
to acquire—but, unless sanctified by 
that higher knowledge which teach- 
es us how we may be happy for ever 
in the world beyond the grave, it is 
a phantom that deceives us, and 
leaves us ignorant respecting the 
greatest of human concerns. ‘To be 
truly wise, in the language of Solo- 
mon, is to be religious ; and to teach 
this spiritual knowledge is the great 
object of his writings. 

dut it may be said by the lovers 
of sensual gratification, It is no 
wonder that Solomon did not find 
happiness in his learned toils: he 
should have eaten and drunk and 
been merry, and should have drown- 
ed the cares of life in revelry and 
mirth. Base and ignoble as is such 
a course of life, Solomon condescend- 
ed for a time to try it 5; as if to shew 
that nothing, however despicable, 
mae be omitted, that might seem 

» hold forth a plausible hope of 
anni. “ | sought,” he says, 
‘in my heart to give myself to wine, 
and to lay hold on folly, that 1] 
might see what was good for the 
sons of men, which they should do 
under the heaven all the days of 
their life.’ Thus he revelled in 
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base gratifications, till forced by 
bitter experience to confess that 
these also were but vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. 

But the lover of the world, in 
some of its more decent and sober 
but still injurious characters, may 
suggest a new expedient. Why did 
not he try, he will say, occupations 
and pleasures of a more solid kind, 
and thus obtain a rational enjoyment 
of his riches ? Such a plan suggested 
itself to Solomon : “ I made me,” 
he says, “ great works; I builded 
me houses ; I planted me vineyards ; 
I made me gardens and orchards, 
and I planted trees in them of all 
kinds of fruits; and I made me pools 
of water to water therewith the wood 
that bringeth forth trees ; I procured 
me servants and maidens; and I 
had great possessions of great and 
small cattle, above all that were 
in Jerusalem before me; I ga- 
thered also silver and the peculiar 
treasure of kings and of the pro- 
vinces.”,—And was he not happy 
now? Could occupations and de- 
lights such as these fail to gratify 
his desires ? He was not: he still 
asserts, that all was vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit ; and this not from 
any unlawfulness in attending to the 
suitable affairs of life ; but because, 
while thus employed, he neglected 
the service of God, and overlooked 
those higher pursuits and pleasures 
which belonged to him as an ac- 
countable, a sinful, and an immortal 
creature. 

But, it may be further asked, 
might he not have mixed pleasure 
with occupation, and have secured 
happiness by occasionally relaxing 
from his graver pursuits into others 
connected with the gratification of 
his senses, or the lighter amuse- 
ments of the mind? He did so; 
he tried all that could be offered ; 
—* J gat me,” he says, “ men sing- 
ers and women singers, and the 
delights of the sons of men, as mu- 
sical instruments of all sorts; and 
whatsoever mine eyes desircd | kept 
not from them ; I withheld not my 
heart from anv jov.” And was he 





not happy now ? He was rich, and 
he enjoyed his riches ; he mixed 
business with pleasure, and leisure 
with repose. What further could 
he desire? Hear his concluding 
words. Then I looked on all the 
works that my hands had wrought ; 
and on the labour that I had labour- 
ed to do ; and behold all was vanity 
and vexation of spirit, and there was 
no profit under the sun.” 

Such were the experiments made 
by one who ran the eager round ot 
business and pleasure, of sensual 
and intellectual gratitications ; but 
who at length, by the mercy of God, 
was led to consider his ways, and to 
return with humility and penitence 
of heart to the only Source of true 
and lasting enjoyment. 

Now, this case of Solomon may 
furnish us with a specimen of most 
of the characters that occur in ordi 
nary life. In one shape or other, 
men expect from the world what 
the world cannot give. Solomon 
tried it on a larger scale than any of 
us can do; and justly asks, “ Who 
can come after the king ?” There 
was nothing human to thwart his 
wishes : he had wealth to buy plea- 
sures ; he had sovereign power to 
command them ; he had health and 
youth to enjoy them ; he had also 
wisdom, which, amidst all his wan- 
derings, never departed from him: 
so that in his owg person he united 
all that was possible for enjoying 
the world and the things of the 
world. Yet, what was his lamenta- 
tion ?>—all was vanity ;—nay worse ; 
it was Vexation of spirit ;—it did 
not merely leave a void, but it left 
a heart-ache ; it left guilt and re- 
morse in the conscience: he felt 
that he had offended God, that he 
had lived without him, and was 
therefore an unhappy man amidst 
all his pleasures : he felt that, thus 
living and dying, he was not pre- 
pared for death and eternity ; that 
death, that eternity, which with 
awful rapidity he saw approaching 
towards him. 

Yet, let us listen once more to his 
conclusion ; and, oh.if we have un 
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happily, as far as was in our power, 
imitated his example in the tormer 
part of the narrative, by making 
this world our God, let us imitate 
it still more in the latter also: let 
us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter: let us fear God and keep 
his commandments, which is the 
chiefend of man. Every other way, 
however specious or honorable i 


the eyes of the world, is a way of 


danger and sorrow, and will end in 
eternal vexation of spirit. But in 
the way of religion true joys are 
to be found; there the fruits and 
flowers of Paradise deign once more 
to grow; there the wounded soul 
may be healed, and the happiness 
of man be restored. Death and de- 
struction are in all other ways; but 
the ways of wisdom are ways of plea- 
santness, and all her paths are peace. 

It is true that some of the ways 
already mentioned seem right to a 
man by nature ;—and in the case 
of Solomon, for example, it would 
by no means be true to say, that 
every one of his pursuits was in it- 
self unlawful. On the contrary, 
many of his plans were laudable 
and useful ; and, in particular, his 
great desire after wisdom was worthy 
of his high station in society, and 
might have become the greatest 
blessing both to himself and others. 
But here was the crime ;—the crea- 
ture made him forget the Creator ; 
he neglected the concerns of his 
soul and of eternity; he lived asa 
man of this world; he was not cul- 
tivating that holy, humble, self- 
denying, prayerful frame of mind 
which betokens true religion. And 
here it is, that too many persons 
deceive themselves. Their ways 
are not openly or grossly wrong in 
the sight of men; and _ they there- 
fore neglect to examine so carefully 
into them as to know really what is 
their true state before God. They 
will not allow the wound in their 
conscience to be probed to the bot- 
tom, for the purpose of its being 
healed. They deceive themselves 
with a form of religion, a name to 
live, while they are dead. 
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The open profligate soothes him- 
self, because, though his ways are 
notoriously contrary to God’s com- 
mands, he is, as he most falsely 
expresses it, no one’s enemy but 
his own ; his ways are not the ways 
of the robber or the murderer, and 
he thinks lightly of all other viola- 
tions of the Divine law. The covet- 
ous quiets his conscience, because 
his ways are not those of the profli- 
gate; the sensualist, because he is 
not covetous; the proud and am- 
bitious, because he is not a sensu- 
alist; the Pharisee, that he is not 
as the Publican, and so on through 
all the varieties of; human character. 
But what avails it, that by the 
mercy of God, we have escaped 
one kind of sin, if we continue the 
willing slaves of another, and ano- 
ther perhaps equally offensive in his 
sight? We should turn from these 
self-flattering contrasts, each one to 
examine his own way; for, at the 
last day, we shall not be condemned 
or acquitted by comparison with our 
neighbour, but each one, according 
to his own thoughts, words, and 
deeds, judged of by the unerring 
standard of God’s law. 

Let me then proceed in the se- 
cond place, to exhort you to begin 
this examination in the present 
world—to begin it now. Consider 
your ways, that you may turn your 
feet to God’s testimonies. Remein- 
ber, that to do so is the express com- 
mand of your Creator. It is the 
command of Him who is all-power- 
ful, and all-seeing; of Him who 
knows your ways, whatever they 
may be; and who has threatened 
eternal punishment to the trans- 
gressor of his laws. You may de- 
ceive others, but you cannot de- 
ceive him. Now he bids you luok 
into those secret chambers of ima- 
gery in ‘your heart which none but 
yourself and his own omniscient eye 
can behold. He bids you rise above 
the opinions and prejudices of men, 
to view your character as it appears 
naked and open to himself. 

But, you may say, Why should 
Ido so? I shall but put myself to 
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unnecessary pain by so doing; for 
who can consider his ways, and not 
find in them much that is wrong, 
much that is inconsistent, much that 
is wicked? Now it is in order to 
make this very discovery that you 
are exhorted to the duty. Would 
you once seriously examine yourself 
with earnest prayer to God, and a 
real desire to ascertain your true 
state, things would not long go on 
as they are at present. You would 
see the necessity of amending your 
ways, and becoming a new creature. 
You would find that many of your 
pursuits, however plausible or na- 
tural, could not stand the test of a 
scripturally enlightened conscience, 
and a heart-searching God. You 
would be bowed down in humility 
and godly sorrow ; you would feel 
how greatly you have offended the 
Majesty of heaven; how feartully 
you have exposed yourself to the 
terrors of the Divine wrath, both 
in the present and the future world ; 
what absolute need you have of be- 
ing converted to God; how poor, 
how base, how sinful are your na- 
tural tastes and desires; and how 
much you require an infinitely mer- 
ciful Saviour to atone for your sins, 
and his Holy Spirit to cleanse your 
heart. You would be constrained 
by the grace of God to begin a new 
and better way; unless indeed you 
were resolved, at whatever risk, to 
persist, in spite of conscience and 
the remonstrances of your own heart, 
in the evil course which leads to 
everlasting punishment. Oh _ that 
men were wise, that they would 
consider this; that they would me- 
ditate upon their latter end ! 

What then are your ways? You 
are reasonable creatures, formed 
by God, dependent upon Him, 
and bound to serve Him with all 
your heart, and soul, and mind, 
and strength. Are your ways such 
as befit this heavenly _ relation- 
ship? You are sinful, guilty beings ; 
you have offended your Creator, 
and deserve his wrath. Are your 
ways, then, such as imply your 
knowledge of this your condition ; 





your deep concern under it; your 
earnest wish to obtain pardon and 
peace? Are they the ways of re- 
pentance and humility, of faith in 
the Saviour for justification, and of a 
life of submission to his commands ? 
—Again; you are immortal beings, 
heirs to a state of life beyond the 
grave. Are then your ways such 
as are fitting you for this heavenly 
inheritance; an inheritance into 
which nothing sinful or unlike God 
shall obtain admission? Make 
these inquiries of your own heart; 
deceive not yourselves with a vain 
profession of religion, that can profit 
you nothing at the day of solemn 
account. It cannot, in any case, 
injure you to examine into your 
real state before God: if you are in 
the right way, your inquiries will 
add to your future comfort and re- 
pose; if wrong, it will be to your 
eternal advantage to have discovered 
your error before it be too late. 
This habit of serious consider- 
ation must be diligently kept up to 
the end of your life. At first it may 
be difficult for you to learn your 
exact condition. You may find 
yourself much more ignorant than 
you had supposed of the real state 
of man, the nature of God’s require- 
ments, and your own particular sins 
and temptations. Some might dis- 
cover their way to be that of open 
vice and impiety ; gross contempt of 
religion, and confirmed hardness ot 
heart. ‘The awful end of such ways 
as this is too plain to be mistaken: 
But a larger number would find 
their ways to be those of thought- 
lessness and inconsideration: of va- 
nity and worldliness ; slighting God, 
though not openly mocking him; 
living, in short, as though this world 
were all—as though there were no 
heaven, no hell, no immortal soul, 
no state beyond thegrave. Tosuch 
we say, Consider the fatal result of 
this indifference to the most import- 
ant of all concerns, and turn your 
footsteps from the certain destruc- 
tion that awaits you. Why will ve 
die? A merciful Saviour is willing 
to receive you, and his Holy Spirit 
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is promised to turn you from the 
error of your ways, and to renew a 
right spirit within you. God will- 
eth not your destruction: he com- 
mands, he even implores you, to 
take pity upon yourselves ; to flee 
from the wrath to come ; to lay hold 
of the hope set before you in the 
Gospel, and to amend your doings, 
that you may live and not die. 
Blessed are those who, on serious- 
ly considering their ways by the di- 
rections of God’s word, and, under 
the teaching of his Holy Spirit, have 
reason conscientiously to believe, 
that with whatever remaining sin 
and imperfection their ways are 
those of the true disciple of Christ ; 
the ways that conduct to the man- 
sions of eternal joy. Yet let even 
such continue to examine their own 
hearts ; that what is right may be 
strengthened ; that what is wrong 
may be corrected ; and that what is 
frail and imperfect, as at the best 
are our highest virtues aad attain- 
ments, may be pardoned through 
the blood of a crucified Redeemer. 
a 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


On Proverbs xxv. 20. As vinegar 
upon nitre, sos he that singeth songs 


toa heavy heart. Craden remarks, 
* As vinegar being thrown upon ni- 
tre is athing improper, tor it renders 
it less useful, and not so cilectual to 
take out spots or blemishes 3; so he 
that singeth songs to a heavy heart 
does that which is unseasonable and 
ollensive, for his gricf is’ thereby 
rather increased than diminished.” 
It your readers will COLsS! lt Poole 
and other commentators, they will 
find this and a variety of other 
equally strained and uasatisfactory 
solutions. ‘The hypothesis of the 
nitre being rendered less proper tor 
taking out spots seems to have been 
a favourite conjecture, and may be 
traced from commentator to com- 
mentator, each borrowing it from 
his predecessor apparently as a very 
happy idea. ‘The meaning of the 
passage is, however, perfectly clear, 
and very expressive, when we re- 
member that the nitrum of the an- 
cients was not what we call nitre 
(nitrate of potass,) but natron (car- 
bonate of soda) which etlervesces 
violently with vinegar. Like an 
acid upon alkali is a merry song te 
a heavy heart—far from amusing or 
soothing, it only irritates the mind 
and aggravates the grief, 
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NEGRO SLAVERY.—No. V. 


CONDUCT AND TREATMENT OF MIS- 
SIONARIES IN THE WEST INDIES. 


No one can have read the newspa- 
pers during the last three or four 
months, without having witnessed 
the unceasing efforts which have 
been made, by some of the West- 
Indian party, to blacken the charac- 
ter of the Missionaries who are en- 
gaged in the benevolent werk of 
instructing their slaves. ‘I'hey have 
not scrupled in the most unqualified 
terms to describe them as incendia- 
vies who have been stirring up the 
slaves to rebellion, and in particular 
Curist. OssEry. No. 265. 


to attribute te their insidious sup- 
gestions the insurrection which has 
occurred in Demerara. This charge 
was in the first instance preferred, 
without reserve or distinction, against 
all the Missionaries in that colony, 
being four in number ; andso deeply 
rooted was the prejudice entertained 
against them, that, prior to the pos 
sibility of receiving any credible 
evidence of their guilt, they were 
at once pronounced guilty by the 
colonial public. 

Two of these Missionaries, how. 
ever, belonging to the Wesleyan 
connexion, did not long remain un- 
der this imputation. One of them 
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had been arrested indeed, but was 
almost immediately liberated, and 
no distinct charge has been prefer- 
red against either. ‘The loose and 
general accusations iv which they 
were at first involved have since 
been most triumphantly disproved. 


And it has appeared, that out of 


1216 persons, chiefly slaves, who 
were members of their society in 
Demerara, only two were even sus- 
pected of being at all concerned 
With the rioters ; and the innocence 
even of these individuals has since 
been fully acknowledged. 

The other two Missionaries, Mr. 
Eljiet and Mr. Smith, belong to the 
London Missionary Society, and 
have experienced a much harder 
measure, at the hands of the colo- 
nisis, than their brethren of the 
Wesleyan connexion. They were 
trken into custody : but one of them, 
Mr. ‘cifiot, after being kept a pri- 
soner for about ten days, was set at 
liberty. No disturbance laving 
taken place in that part of the col- 
ony in which he resided, there did 
not ex st the shadow of a ground 
for his protracted detention Ail 
the vehement accnsations, therefore, 
which had been poured forth against 
the Missionaries generally, were at 
Jength cdifined to Mr. Smith alone, 
the scene of whose labours hap- 
pened to be that part of the col- 
ony where the tumult had taken 
place. Against Mr. Smith the most 
extravagant and incredible charges 
were confidently preferred. It was 
even affirmed, that, on the evening 
before the disturbance, he had 
preached to the Negroes from the 
following text, taken from the 149th 
Psalm : “ Let the saints be joyful 
in glory : Jet them sing aloud upon 
their beds. Let the high praises of 
Ged be in their mouths, and a two- 
edged sword in their hand: to exe- 
cute vengeance upon the heathen, 
and punishments upon the people ; 
to bind their kings with chains, and 
their nobles with fetters of iron ;”’— 
and that he had employed the sacra- 
suent of the Lord’s Supper asa bond of 
confederation among the insurgents, 


to secure their fidelity to each other 
in the meditated work of destruction. 

The utter falsehood and absurdity 
of such statements are so manifest, 
that it is astonishing any one should 
be found to give them currency. 
The doors of Mr. Smith’s chapel 
were open not to slaves only, but to 
all who chose to enter. Some 
Whites usually attended his service ; 
and he never could be certain that 
they might not attend. 

And while these and a thousand 
other calumnies, equally groundless, 
have been heaped upon Mr. Smith, 
he has been denied the opportunity 
of communicating with his brother 
missionaries, or of writing to his 
iriends and employers in England ; 
and the utmost pains seem to have 
been taken to draw from the condem- 
ned slaves, stimulated by the hope 
ot pardon, matter of charge against 
him. ‘The following statement, which 
has appeared recently in the news- 
papers, and which was probably se- 
lected for publication because it con- 
tained what were deemed the strong- 
est indications of Mr. Smith’s guilt, 
w.li shew to what miserable expedi- 
ents the colonists must have been 
reduced, in order to support the sem- 
blance of any thing like fairness in 
even putting him upon his trial. 

On Tuesday the 2d of September, 
1823, a slave, named Telemachus, 
was tried as having been a chief in 
the rebellion. He pleaded guilty, 
it is said, of rebellion, © but denied 
being a chief or leader.” ‘The fol- 
lowing is given as his confession 
with respect to Mr. Smith.— 

** T was not one of the first mem- 
bers of the Church; I was one of 
the last in Mr. Smith’s book. Any 
particular orders which Mr. Smith 
had to give, he gave to the deacons 
of the Church, and they repeated 
them to us : he desired the deacons 
to arrange the people in a line as 
they came into church, before he 
came himself, and one of us teach- 
ers to every bench to instruct them. 
About two years ago, after morning 
prayers, about 10 o’clock, Mr. Smith 
and Quamina were in a little room 
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off the chapel by themselves: I 
was going into buy a catechism ; 
as I opened the door, I observed 
them together: 1 heard Mr. Smith 
tell Quamina that he had just come 
from town, and that no good could 
ever come to the Negroes unless 
they took it themselves. 1 am ready 
to repeat it before Mr. Smith’s face. 
Quamina came one morning about 


five weeks ago, and called some ot 


the members who were standing 
under a tree close by the church, 
and told us that Mr. Smith said 
something good had come out tor 
the slaves. The Sunday after that, 
Quamina told us again, that Mr. 
Smith had told him that freedom 
had come out for the slaves, and 
that they ought to have been free 
six months ago. Jack afterwards 
said, that one of the Governor’s 
servants sent to call him to town, 
and told him that he overheard the 
Governor saying that something 
good had come out for the slaves ; 
that the Governor’s servant asked, 
why the country Negroes were so 
foolish as never to seek to know any 
thing. The servant said, 
Sack would get friends in the coun- 
try, he could get friends in town; 
and in particular, he knew a man 
.who could get fire (meaning some 
man about the Governor’ s house, 
who could be seen with fire without 
suspicion—the powder magazine is 
near the Governor’s house), and that 
would set fire to the powder*. When 
Jack returned he told his father 
(Quamina) this: I did not hear Jack, 
but | knew it was done. ‘The dea- 
cons afterwards laid the plan toge- 
ther as to how they were to rise ; 
and Jack, Quamina, and Bristol 
told Joseph the whole story, and 
that if the Negroes wanted their 
freedom, they must take it, as Mr. 
Smith had said they ought to have 
been free six months ago. Quamina 
told Joseph, that when they did 
begin, they must break down all 


*The Governor’s servant, thus circum- 
stantially arraigned, has veveriheles, beca 
fully acquitted. This shews the litle reli- 
ance to be placed on such evidence. 


that if 


the bridges to prevent the people 
coming from town, and bringing 
their big guns (this was done), and 
that on every estate they must put 
the White men into the stocks, and 
take away their arms and ammuni- 
tion ; that they must not hur! the 
White people; that he understood 
from a sensible person (meaning 
Parson Smith), that they were so 
toact. I was not present at chureh 
on the Sunday betore the revolt. 
On Monday I saw Sandy and Paris 
come to Joseph Prince’s house. I 
was there. ‘They said they were 
going up to all the upper estates as 
far as Dockfour, to tell the people 
what had passed on Sunday in the 
church. When they had gone, I 
asked Joseph what it was they had 
heard in church on Sunday. He 
answered, the Parson had ‘spoken 
very plain, ‘that if any thing be- 
longing to you was in another man’s 
possession, and you. did not take it, 
you were a fools’ and that rte 
had setiled the whicle business at 
Success Middle Path as to the whole 
rising on Monday night. Joseph 
calle d us together, and told us that 
whoever did not go with us should 
be killed. Jack (who Was present ) 
said, that freedom had come for the 
dawes, and that Mr. Hamilton told 
him, that it was of no use buying 
his wife (meaning a_ black girl 
kept by Mr. H.) as she would be 
tree. Both Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Hamilton told them these things 
very plainly, and that the people 
must not be afraid. This (namely, 
what follows) was after Colonel 
Leahy had spoken to the slaves, 
and requested them to lay down 
their arms; and it was when the 
people were about to obey the Co- 
lonel’s order, that Jack told him of 
this. I heard the Colonel speak to 
us. IT leftthem along with another 
Negro, named Stephen, of Bache- 
lor’s Adventure. Whilst Colonel 
Leahy was speaking to us, Quamina 
went to Parson Smith, and asked 
what we were todo; and Mr. Smith 
replied, we must not give it up. 


Quamina told all the people so: I 
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heard him myself, and the Negro 
witness who appeared against me 
to-day knows it. 1 did not put any 
White person, or order any one, into 
the stocks: on the contrary, I as- 
sisted to save our overseers. Igave 
myself up to Mr. Parson Austin, 
who was at Paradin, and who I 
heard was speaking to the people 
there, and desiring them to be quiet; 
1 went to him, and he desired me 
to return home: when I returned 
home I found the three overseers 
whom I had saved from the stocks ; 
and they gave me a letter to Mr. 
Austin, merely to say that I had 
hehaved well to them.—!He = wan- 
ders from his subject here, to give 
a distinct idea haw far the Gover- 
nor’s servant was connected, in re- 
ply to some questions by the Court.] 
Sandy told us, in my presence, that 
the Governor’s servant said we 
must leave the town to him; and 
that, before we allowed any of the 
soldiers to return to town, we must 
pull out the sluices, and burn the 
and cut through the back 
that the Governor’s servant 
to leave the town to him— 
he knew what to do. Sandy and 
Jack said, the Bush ‘vegroes, 1,000 
strong, were expected to join the 
Negro camp a-back of the town.” 
Atier this confession, the pri- 
soner, it is added, threw himself on 
his knees, and begged hard for mercy. 
But his solicitations were unheed- 
ed; and even his confessions, which 
have been deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to be published as evidence 
of Smith’s guilt, but which were 
plainly drawn from him by the fear 
of death, and the hope of escape, 
proved egually unavailing. He was 
executed on the following Saturday. 
Let us, for a moment, look at this 
evidence,—by publishing which, pre- 
viously to his trial, the prejudice, 
alre ady sufficiently strong, against 
Mr. Smith, must have been greatly 
increased,—and at the circumstances 
under which it was given. There is 
only one assertion inthe whole detail 
which is more than the loosest hear- 
say. A poor creature, in the hope 


estates, 
dams: 
added, 


of saving his life, states, not on oath, 
that one Negro tells another, that 
Mr. Smith had made use of certam 
words; and these are gravely put 
forward by the planters of Deme- 
rara, as pregnant cause of suspi- 
cion against him. Two yeurs in- 
deed before the insurrection, Tele- 
machus says, he overheard some 
words drop from Mr. Smith, in cons 
versation with another slave. ‘These 
words, broken off from their con- 
nexion, are intended to refer te 
we know not what, to which his ac- 
cusers would trace the insurrection ; 
but they prove nothing except the 
inveteracy of the prevailing preju- 
dice. And when, with these cir- 
cumstances, we connect the strong 
motives which this condemned slave 
evidently had to frame some story 
by which he might hope to disarm 
the hostility of his judges, by in- 
culpating Smith, we shall at once 
see, that to give a moment’s heed 
to such testimony is an outrage on 
ail our notions of justice. 

‘Lhe reader will observe in this 
detail, the names of Quamina and 
Jack. ‘The former was a member 
ol Mr. Smith’s congregation, and 
the father of Jack. What Jack’s 
confessions have been, or what has 
been his consequent fate, we have 
yet to learn. Quamina, the father, 
who seems designated by Telemachus 
as the chief actor in this affair, has 
been shot, it seems, in the woods; 
so that no contradiction is to be ap- 
prehended from that quarter. In a 
case, however, where rumours, and 
rumours of the most vague and in- 
credible description, have been al- 
lowed to usurp the place of proofs, 
in condemnation of the Missionaries, 
we may be permitted to quote a 
single passage from a private letter, 
received by a highly respectable gen- 
tleman in London, from a person on 
whom he places implicit reliance, in 
which some information is communi- 
cated respecting the slaves, Quamina 
and Jack. “1 have knows Qua- 
mina,” says the writer, * for fourteen 
years, a humble, quiet, peaceable 
man, and always a_ peace-maker, 
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and should as soon suspect Mr. 
of exciting the Negroes to rebel. He 
must either have had unsupportable 
provocation, or it is a plot of the 
greatest envy against his lite. I 
am confounded and ¢ ould weep tears 
of blood.” Of Jack’s character, 
all he says is, that he was * a wild 
youth ;’—but he adds, * He was 
married to a young woman on a 
neighbouring estate some years ago, 
by whom he had two children ; but 
a White man took her to be his 
wife. This is all 1 know of the his- 
tory of Jack.” 

It at least merits investigation, to 
ascertain whether the suspicions en- 
teitained) against Quamina, and 
through him against Mr. Smith, 
may not have originated in the share 
which Jac k, goaded to revenge by 
such an injury, may have taken in 
the disturbance. 

Telemachus speaks, in his evi- 
dence, of its having been agreed 
not to hurt the White people ; and 
we learn from the same correspoind- 
ent, whose letter we have just quo- 
ted, that it was so evident the Ne- 
groes did not intend to shed White 
blood, that that very circumstance 
was most perversely taken by the 
Colonists “as a proof,’ not that 
Christianity had softened their minds 
and manners, but “ that the Mis- 
sionaries had some hand in this in- 
surrection ; for they argue, that oth- 
erwise the Negroes ‘would have mas- 
sacred ali the Whites, as in former 
insurrections.” 

A farther elucidation of this case 
will be found in a statement just 
published, under the authority of the 
Directors of the London Missionary 
Soc iety, from which we extract the 
following passages’ ;— 

‘The Directors have at length 
i satisfaction of informing the 
members of the Society, that they 
have received a letter from Mr. 
Elliot, dated October 18, enclosing 
a copy of one written to the trea- 
surey on the 25th of September, but 
detained in the colony ; besides com- 
munications trom other persons. 

* The letsers of Mr. Elliot assert 


the innocence of the Missionaries of 
all participation whatever in the 
crime of the iosurrection ; and the 
Directors entertain no apprehension 
of advancing that which they shall 
have to retract, in saying they give 
full credit to the declaration. They 
will quote the terms in which the 
assurances are made to themselves, 
convinced that the manly feelings 
of conscious integrity which shine 
through them, will carry to the 
bosom of every impartial reader a 
conviction of the veracity by which 
they are dictated. 

** Numerous false reports have 
been sent forth acatnst Mr. Smith’— 
(Mr. Elliot might have added against 
himself also)—* but assure yourselt 
and all the Directors, that whatever 
reports you may hear, the only crime 
thi it the Slissionaries have commit- 
ted is theit zeal for the conversiou 
of the Negroes. They have nerther 
been so weak nor so wicked as to 
excite the Negroes to rebellion. 
The Missionaries want justice only ; 
they have no favour to ask 3 they 
have nothing to fear. The Mis- 
sionaries have not decraded their 
holy calling, nor dishonoured the 
society of which they are members, 
by sowing the seeds ot rebellion 
instead of the word of life. ‘The 
real causes of the rebellion are far, 
instructions 
Ile adds, 
* We are not cast down: the Lord 
our God supports us; and we are 
persuaded i lie who protected 
Daniel in the lion’s den, will sup- 
port and protect us * 

The colony of ‘Demerara is di- 
ie linto the East and West coxsts 
by the Demerara river, the former, 
micluding Mahaica, being on its right 
bank. Mr. Filiot is stationed on 
the West, Mir. Smith on the East 
coast, about twenty miles distant 
from each other. 

* Tt appears that the insurrection 
was entirely confined to the Hast 
coast, so that no commotion what- 
ever to obs. place » on the estates on 
which Mr. Elliot libours: and not 
ene of the Negroes under his in- 
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struction was implicated in the re- 
bellion.” 

“‘ The insurrection, it should seem, 
manifested itself first at Mahaica, 
the district to the eastward of that 
in which Mr. Smith resides. Its ap- 
pearance on Le Ressouvenir estate, 
where Mr. Smith resides, was on 
Monday, the 18th of August, in 
consequence of an order to take into 
custody two slaves belonging to an 
adjoining plantation, whom the Ne- 
groes of Le Ressouveni, as the pri- 
soners had to pass over it, rose to 
rescue. Mr. Smith was at home. 
He successfully used his endeavours, 
on perceiving the tumult, to rescue 
the manager from the Negroes, and 
continued his exertions to induce 
them to return to their duty, till he 
himself was driven off with violence, 
and with a weapon held tg his body, 
from the estate. 

«“ Mr. Smith was taken into cus- 
tody on the evening of the 21st of 
August, and all his papers seized. 
He is kept a prisoner in the Colony 
House, and has, since the 24th of 
Axgust, had a guard stationed over 
him. Mrs. Smith is not detained 
as a prisoner, but does not avail her- 
self of her liberty, lest on leaving 
her husband, she might be refused 
access to himagain. After the 22d 
of August Mr. Elliot had no com- 
munication with him. Mr. Smith 
was, on Monday, the 13th of Octo- 
ber, brought to trial before a Court 
Martial, the legality of which pro- 
ceeding is greatly doubted in this 
country.* The public papers have 
stated four charges as forming the 
indictment against him; but of their 
accuracy the Directors are not en- 
abled to judge. ‘They trust, that, 
under the direction of Divine Provi- 
dence, he has been able to prove 
himself guiltless of them all. 

‘“‘ It is not, however, to be con- 
cealed, that he will have had much 
to contend with from the violence 
of public prejudice in the colony, 
and it is to be feared from the false 

* Martial law appears to have been pro- 


longed tor the sole purpose of legalizing the 
trial of this Missioparv hy a court-martial 


assertions of some of the unhappy 
Negroes, whom the hope of favour 
towards themselves may have led to 
bring against him ‘ things that he 
knew not.’ Indeed, the Directors 
are informed, upon authority on 


which they can rely, that some of 


the condemned Negroes, finding the 
hope of life taken away, had in the 
most solemn manner declared that 
they had been induced so to act, and 
that others, on being questioned 
tohether they had not been incited 
to rebellion by Mr. Smith, had, in 
the strongest terms which their bro- 
ken language could supply, denicd 
the imputation. It is stated by the 
writer of one letter, that he often 
heard charges circulated against 
the Missionaries, as if spoken by 
the Negroes at the time of their 
execution, which he knew (for he 
was a near spectator) that they 
never had uttered. 

“'The issue of Mr. Smith’s trial 
is not yet known in England.” 

We mean not now to enter into 
the general subject of the Demerara 
insurrection ; our present purpose 
being merely to rescue the character 
of the Missionaries from the load of 
obloguy which has been cast upon 
it, and incidentally to illustrate the 
general state of feeling which pre- 
vails, at least among some of our co- 
lonists, and especially their blind dis- 
regard of every consideration of truth 
and justice, and even of prudence, 
which may stand opposed to the vio- 
lence of their passions and prejudices. 

The following recent transaction 
in the island of Barbadoes speaks 
volumes on this. subject.— 

It will be recollected, that the tu- 
mult which took place in the island 
of Barbadoes, in 1816, was as con- 
fidently attributed to the machina- 
tions of Methedist Missionaries, as 
have been the more recent disturb- 
ances in the colony of Demerara. 
On inquiry, however, it was disco- 
vered that there was not at the time, 
nor had there been for about two 
years, a single Methodist Mission- 
ary in the island of Barbadves. A 
missien had been attempted there : 
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put it had met with so little success, 
and with so much discouragement 
from the planters, that it was at 
length withdrawn. ‘The mission 
was subsequently renewed, under 
the care of a Mr. Shrewsbury, whose 
character is represented as highly 
respectable ; but he was reported 
to have transmitted to the Society 
at home statements highly injurious 
to the moral character of the White 
population. ‘This charge, however, 
was evidently nothing more than a 
flimsy pretence for the outrage of 
which he became the object. It 
was fully disproved at the time by 
Mr. Shrewsbury. His letter has since 
been published by his constituents, 
and it certainly affords no ground 
whatever for those feelings of resent- 
ment which appear to have actuated 
the Barbadoes population. The 
nature of the outrage will be best 
understood from the following hand- 
bill issued on the occasion :— 


“ Great and signal Triumph over 
Methodism, and total Destruc- 
' tion of the Chapel! ! 
Bridge-Town, Oct. 21. 

46 The inhabitants of this island 
are respectiully informed, that,in con- 
sequence of the unmeritted and unpro- 
voked attacks which have repeatedly 
been made upon the community by 
the Methodist Missionaries (other- 
wise known as agents to the villain- 
ous African Society), a party of res- 
pectable gentlemen formed the re- 
solution of closing the Methodist 
concern altogether. With this view, 
they commenced their labours on 
Sunday evening, and they have the 
greatest satisfaction in announcing, 
that, by twelve o’clock last night, 
they effected the total destruction of 
the chapel. 

“To this information they have 
to add, that the Missionary made 
his escape yesterday afternoon, ina 
small vessel for St. Vincent; there- 
by avoiding that expression of the 
public feeling towards him per- 
sonally, which he had so richly de- 
served. 

“Tt is hoped, that, as this infor- 
mation will be cireulated through- 


out the different islands and colo- 
nies, all persons who consider them- 
selves true lovers of religion will 


follow the laudable example of the 


Barbadians, in putting an end to 
Methodism and Methodist Chapels 
throughout the West Indies.” 

This outrageous proceeding, 
which, though it occupied two 
nights, met with no interruption 
whatever from the local authorities, 
was followed on the succeeding day 
by a proclamation from the Guvern- 
or, to the following effect :— 

* BARBADOES. 

“ Whereas it las been repre 
sented to me, that a riotous assem- 
bly collected at the Wesleyan cha- 
pel on Sunday night the 19th, and 
Monday night the 20th inst., and 
proceeded to demolish the building, 
which they completely ‘destroyed. 
And whereas, if such an outrageous 
violation of all law and order be 
suffered to pass unpunished, no man 
will be safe either in person or pro- 
perty 5; since, when the very ends of 
civil association are thus defeated, 
the people, finding the laws too fee- 
ble to afford them protection, must 
court the favour of the mob and re- 
main entirely at their mercy. In 
such a state of things, the laws are 
only a scourge to the weak. And 
whereas, in a society constituted as 
this is, the very worst consequences 
are to be apprehended from suclr 
evil example,— 

“ TI do therefore, by and with the 
advice of his Majesty’s Council, 
hereby offer a reward of 100i. to 
any person or persons who will give 
such information as will lead to the 
conviction of any peison or persons 
concerned in the aforesaid riotous 
proceedings. 

** Given under my hand and seal 

at arms, at Government House, 
this 22d day of October, 1823, 
and in the 4th year of his Ma- 
jesty’s reign. 
“ God save the King ! 
* By his Excellency’s command, 
“ we. HUSBANDS, Dep. Sec.” 

With equal promptitude there ap- 

peared a cenater proclamation from 
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the White mob of Barbadoes, which 
will be found to supply materials 
for much useful reflection. It was 
as follows :— 

“ Bridge Town, Barbadoes, Oct. 23. 

“ Whereas a proclamation having 
appeared in The Barbadian vews- 
paper of yesterday, issued by order 
of his E xeellency the Governor, 
offering a reward of one hundred 
pounds for the conviction of any 
person or persons concerned in the 
said-to-be riotous proceedings of the 
10th and 20th instant ; public no- 
tice is hereby given to such person 
or persons who may feel inclined, 
either from pecuniary temptation or 
vindictive feeling, that should they 
attempt to come forward to injure, 
in any shape, any individual, ¢écy 
shall receive that punishment which 
their crimes will justly deserve. 
They are to understand, that to im- 
peach is not to convict ; and that 
the reward offered will only be 
given upon conviction, waich cannot 
be effected whalst the people are 


frm to themselves. 


* And whereas it may appear to 
those persons who are unacquainted 
with the circumstances which occa- 
sioned the said proclamation, that 
the demolition of the chapel was 
effected by the rabble of this com- 
munity, in order to create anarchy, 

riot, and insubordination, to ample 
upon the Jaws of the country, and 
subvert good order ; it is consider- 
ei an imperative duty to repel the 
charge, and to state.—Firstly, That 
the majority of the persons assem- 
bled were of the first respectability, 
and were supported by the concur- 
rence of nine-tenths of the commu- 
wity. Secondly, That their motives 
were patriotic and loyal ; namely, 
to eradicate from this soil the germ 
of Methodism, which was spreading 
its baneful influence over a certain 
class, and which ultimately would 
have injurcd both Church and State. 
With ruis view the chapel was de- 
molished, and the villainous preach- 
er who headed it, and belied us, was 
eompelled by a speedy flight to 
remove himself from the island. 





“With a fixed determination, 
therefore, to put an end to Metho- 
dism in this island, all Methodist 
Preachers are warned not to ap- 
proach these shores; as, if they do, 
it will be at their own peril. 

“God save the King and the 

People.” 

We hear much of rebellion and 
insurrection; but if this be not re- 
bellion, it would be difficult to say 
what is. But we must be brief, 
reserving ourselves for other oppor- 
tunities of commenting on this pre- 
cious document. It is impossible, 
however, not to remark on the pre- 
vious determination, which it is de- 
clared that the papain of Bar- 
badoes have adopted, to prevent, at 
all hazards, the due course of law. 
What can be meant by the state- 
ment, that “conviction” (although 
the crime is acknowledged by them- 
selves, and therefore must be prove- 
able,) **cannot be effected whilst 
the people are firm to themselves,” 
if it be not that juries, sworn to 
deliver a true verdict, would, if ne- 
cessary to secure the impunity of 
the oflenders, deliver a false verdict ? 
We do not.comprehend the English 
language, if the words do not plainly 
and obviously convey this meaning. 
But let the effect of such a spirit 
as this, in a whole community, be 
contemplated for one moment, as it 
respects the various questions now 
at issue with the colonies. Are 
abuses to be inquired into and 
punished; what hope of detection, 
what chance of punishment, even in 
cases the most flagrant ?>—Is an ob- 
noxious individual to be hunted 
down; what possibility of escape ? 
Consider, for example, the case of 
a person suspected of having com- 
municated any fact connected with 
the state of slavery, to those who 
aim at mitigating its severities. 
Suppose some false charge to be 
preferred against him, before a jury 
of men acting under the feelings 
which dictated the above placard. 
Would it be at all more likely, that 
the purest innocence would escape 
condemnation in this case; than 
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that the plainest evidence of guilt 
would prevent a verdict of ac- 
quittal in the other? flow tremen- 
dous then are the perils which 
any individual must imeur, who, 
being a member of such a com- 
munity, should even be suspected 
of breathing a single syllable which 
should expose the evils of the prevail- 
ing system! And have we not, in 
this very proceeding, the means 
afforded us of solving many of those 
ealumnious charges which are di- 
rected against every individual, who, 
having been an eye-witness of the 
scenes he describes, but no longer 
living among them, dares to make 
known to the public facts unfavour- 
able to the West Indian system? 
Should he continue to live in the 
West Indies, the process would pro- 
bably be much more summary :— 
witness Mr. Shrewsbury. 

The concluding part of the last 
cited paper is most important, espe- 
cially as coming from an island in 
which, as we may hereafter shew, the 
religious instruction of the slaves has 
been lamentably neglected ; but we 
defer this part of the subject till ano- 
ther opportunity. 


i 


To the Editor ofthe Christian Observer. 


I eG leave to inform your corres- 
pondent “ Bibliographicus,” that the 
copy he describes, of ‘T'yndal’s first 
edition of the New ‘Testament, is 
in the library of the Institution at 
svistol for educating Ministers of 
the Baptist Denomination, and forms 
a part of a very valuable collection 
of early editions of the Scriptures, 
which belonged to Dr. Andrew Gif- 
ford, formerly sub-librarian of the 
en Museum. It is in a state 
fine pre servation, and contains 
peers of the Earl of Oxford, and 
John Murray his lordship’s collector, 
besides the following account of the 
book in Mr. Ames’s hand-writing. 
In transcribing the passage, Ames’s 
orthography, &c. are strictly pre- 
served. 
Curist. Orseny. No. 765: 


First Edition of Tindal’s Testament. 2h 


“This singular English transla- 
tion of the New Testament appears 
perfect to a person understanding 
printing, although it bears no date, 
which many books about that time 
wanted, also the subject at that time 
SO danverous to meddle with. Re- 
course may be had to history. to 
know the person who, the time when, 
and the place where it was done. 
First, the person is generally sup- 
posed to be William ‘Tindal, from 
niany writers, and his own other 
writings, as his bentatenche.or 2 ive 
Books of Moses, pratt d 1530 at dif- 
ferent presses : see Fox's book of his 
Acts and Monuments, for the burn- 
ing of it, pp. 949 and 990 of his 
Book of Martyres, and elso in my 
History of english Printing, p. 190, 
And be sure observe the last paras 
graph to the reader in this same 
book. This edition was thoucht to 
he so effectually destroyed, that till 
late no one was found, until Harley 
E. of Oxford, a great lover ot 
scarce books, employed one John 
Murray, a person of the same taste, 
who by accident found this. ‘The 
ke. was so rejoiced at it that he 
forthwith settled’ an annuity on bin 
so long as he lived of twenty pounds 
a year which was paid him to his 
decease (which was in 17.48.) 

“Myself, among others, having 
heard the story of such an edition 
of the N. T. when I was about 
my History of Printing I went 
among the most noted libraries, and 
met with this in the Harlean library, 
but never saw another. 

‘The place where printed is ge- 
nerally supposed to be Antwerpe, 
where persons in these days had the 
press and greater libe Tues than in 
their own countries. When Lord 
Oxford’s books were sold to ‘Uhomas 
Osborne for 18,0001, this book 
among the rest went with them to 
him, and was represented by his 
catalogue-maker as some Dutch 


edition of the N. T.; see his ca- 


talogue, vol. i. p. 25, No. 120, anno 

1743. The manner in which this 

book is done shew it very early, 

as the illuminating of the great of 
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initial letters early used-in the finest 
of our old MSS., when they had a 
set of men called Illuminators for 
such purposes. Besides, the mar- 
ginal notes being done with a pen, 
which were afterward printed, show 
it prior to others that were printed 
with them ; the person who did it 
shew a fine free hand, scarce now to 
be exceeded. 

** These considerations put to- 
gether incline me to subscribe to this 
being the first printed edition of the 
Eng slish New ‘Testament. 

“3, AMES.” 

Dr. Gifford adds :— 

* And what puts it out of all 
doubt, that it is prior to all other 
editions, are his own words in the 
2nd page of his address: ‘To the 
Reder. Them that are lerncd Chris- 


tenly I beseche that the rudeness of 


the worke nowe at the fyrste tyme 
offend them not. 

“4 GirrorD. Sept. 11, 1776.” 

There is also a memorandum by 
the person wha sold it to Dr. Git- 
ford, which is as follows :—* N. B. 
This choice book was purchased at 
Mr. Langford’s sale, on the 13ih 
May, 1760, by me John White ; 
and on the 13th day of May, 1776, 
[ sold it to the Rev. Dr. Gifford for 
twenty guineas, which was the price 
at first paid for it by the late 
Lord Oxford. JNO. WHITE.” 

I shall feel pleasure in transmit- 
ting a copy of Tyndal’s address, re- 
fered to by Dr. Gifford, if you think 
its insertion would gratify your read- 


ers. J. E.R. 
—< 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
I HAVE several times remarked in 
your pages observations, from your- 
self and your correspondents, upon 
the injurious eflects of the publica- 
tion of secular notices in the course 
of Divine worship, especially on 
the lay of sacred repose from all 
worldly speculations. It is not, 
however generally known, even by 
the clercy thems-lves, te how many 
points these official publications ex- 


tend. The reading of the Act of 
19th Geo. II. against profane svear- 
ing was wisely repealed last ses- 
sions ; not however, I fear, so much 
on the ground of the impropriety of 
the practice, as because the clergy 
were exposed to vexatious fines for 
an omission which had become in 
fact, by common consent, almost 
universal. I cannot but think that 
the reading of this particular Act 
was much fitter to be retained in 
Divine worship than that of some 
of the following, which are wholly 
secular, and an irreverent intrusion 
of the details of common business 
into the temple and the service of 
God. The following are Acts of 
Parliament, and other matters tem- 
poral, required to be published in 
churches. There may possibly be 
some others which have escaped re- 
search. 

The Act of Uniformity of the 5th 
and 6th Edward VI. is required to 
be read in the church by the minis- 
ter once every year. 

The Act of the 12th Ann, ii. 
c. 15, concerning ships in distress, 
is to be read in the church four times 
a year in all sea-port towns, and 
on the coast, immediately after the 
prayers and before the sermon. 

The Act for the observation of 
the 5ih of November is to be read 
by the minister on that day after the 
morning prayer or preaching 

The Act for the commemoration 
of King Charles the Second’s res- 
toration, is to be read after the 
Nicene Creed, on the Lord's day, 
next before the 2th of May yearly. 

By the 17th Geo. II. c. 3. the 
churchwardens and overseers of the 
poor shail cause public notice to be 
given inthe church, for every rate 
for relief of the poor allowed by the 
justices of the peace, the next Sun- 
day after such allowance ; and no 
rate shall be reputed sufficient to 
be collected, till after such notice 
given. (See. 1.) 

By the yearly land-tax acts, and 
by the acts for laying duties upon 
houses and windows, the collectors 
respectively shall, within ten days 
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after their receipt of the duplicates 
of the assessment, cause public 
notice to be given in the church or 
chapel immediately after Divine ser- 
vice on the Lord’s day, (if any such 
Divine service shall be performed 
therein within that time,) of the 
time and place appointed by the 
commissioners, for hearing and de- 
termining appeals against the said 
assessment. G. 


- 


To the Editor ofthe Christian Observer. 


I sHauy be obliged to any of your 
correspondents to inform me, wheth- 
er a person building and endowing 
a church, and procuring episcopal 
consecration for it, may appuint 
his own minister, or present to it, 
or vest the patronage in trustces. 
By the late church-building acts, 
provision is made with respect to the 
patronage of churches built by the 
commissioners ; but | am not aware 
of any such provision by those acts, 
or any other law in existence, in 
the case of churches built by indi- 
viduals. 

The above query on the subject 
of new churches brings to my 
mind another point, which is worth 
consideration at a time when so 
many new churches are about to 
be opened: Is it lawful and con- 
sistent for Protestant Christians to 
“ dedicate” their churches to St. 
George, or any other saint imagi- 
nary or real? There is certainly 
no objection against calling a church 
“St. George's 3” but I think no 
Christians who deny the invoca- 
tion of saints, should dedicate their 
churches to them. I would suggest 
that the more Protestant-like way 
would be to dedicate their churches 
tothe Most High God, by the name 
of St. George’s. Q. 


——_j-——— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue following is a copy of un- 
published verses, on the 
death, from the pen of the late Mr. 
Hayley. I think that they cannot 


fear of 
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gain publicity through a_ better 
channel than that of the Christian 
Observer. A. 2. 


ON THE FEAR OF DEATH. 
“In Episile to a Lady. 


THOU, whose superior and aspiring mind 

Can leave the weakness of thy sex behind ; 

Above its follies and its fears can rise, 

Quit the low earth, and gain the distant skies 

Say, whence the dread that can alike engage 

Vaiu thoughtless youth and deep reflecting 
ave, 

Can check the feeble, and appal the strong ? 

Ss tv, Whence the terrors that w death belong 

Guilt oust be feartal ; but the guiltless® too 

Start fiom the grave, and tremble at the 
view, 

The blood-stain'd pirate, who, ia neighbour- 
jhe ¢ limes, 

Might fear test justice should o'ertake his 
crimes, 

Wisely mas bear the sea’s tempestuous toner, 

Aud rather wait the storm, than make the 
shore. 

But can the maiiner, who sail'd in vain 

fu search of fancied treasure, on the main, 

By hope deceiv'd, by endless whirlwinds 
toss'd, 

His strength exhausted. and his viands lost, 

When land invites him to receive at last 

A full reward for ev'ry danger past ; 

Can he then wish his labours to renew, 

And fly the port jus. op’ning to his view ? 

Not less the folly of the timorous mind, 

Which dreads that peace it ever long’d 
find ; 

Which, worn with age, and toss’d iu endless 
sirite 

On this rough ocean, this te mpestuous life, 

Sull covets pain, and shakes with abject fear, 

When sickness points to death, and shews 
the haven near 

The love of life, it yet must be confessed, 

Was fixed by Nature in the human breast, 

And Heav’n thought fit that fonduess to em 
ploy, 

To teach us to preserve the brittle toy 

But why, when knowledge has improved out 
thought, 

Years undeceiv'd us, and afviction 

Why do we strive to grasp with eager hand, 

Aud stop the course of life’s quick-ebling 
sand ? 

Why vainly covet what we can’t sustain ? 

Wiy, dead to pleasure, would we live to 
pam ? 

What is ihis sentence, from which all would 
fiy ; 

Oh! what inis horrible decree—to die ? 

Tis but to quit what hourly we despise, 

A frettal dream, that tortures as it flies. 

Buthoid my pen! nor let a picture stand 

Thus darkly colour'd by this gloomy hand ; 

Minds deeply wounded, or with spleen op 
press'd, 

Grow sick of life, and sullen sink to rest ; 

But when the soul, possess d of ts desires, 

Giows with warmth, and burns with 
brizhter fires, 

* It is presumed Mr. Hayley could have 
meaut only comparatively, as respects the 
grosser violations of God’s law, 


taught, 


more 
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When friendship sooths each care, and love 
iim )aris 

ffs mutual! raptures to congenial hearts, 

When joyful life thus strikes the ravish’d 
eve ; 

*Tis then a task—a painful task to die. 

See where Piiario—poor Philario lies ; 

Phiiario, late the happy as the wise ! 

Connubial tove, and friendship’s pleasing 
power, 

Fill’d his fond heart, and crown’d his ev'ry 
hour ; 

‘But sickness bids him those lost joys deplore, 

And death now tells him they are his no 
more. 


Pless‘d in each name of Husband, Father, 
Friend. 
\Iust those strong ties, those dear conney.- 


lups end 7 
Aust he thus leave, to all the woes of life. 
His lelpless child, his unprotected wife 7 
While thus to carth these lov'd ideas bind, 
And tear hisiabourtag, his distracted oiind. 
Hfow shali that mind tts wretched fate defy, 
How calm his trouble, and how learn to die? 
Ln vain would Faith betore his eyes display 
‘The opening realms of never ending day, 
Supertor love bis farhful soul detains 
Bound, strongly bound, ta adamantine 
chains. 
Burt,jo! the gates of pitving heav’n unfold, 
A form that earth rejoices to behold 
Descends: her energy with sweetness join’d, 
Speaks the bright mission for relief design’d, 
See ! to Philario moves the flood of light, 
And Resignation bursts upon his sight, 
See! to the Cross, becew’d with sacred 
gore, 
Humbly she points, and bids the world 
adore ; 
Then, sweetly breathing in his soul, inspires 
A Christian spirit, and devout desires. 
Hark ! his last wish, his dying pray’r begun, 


* Lord, as in heav'a, on earth thy will be 
done !” 

Calm is his soul, his painful struggles cease, 

He bows adoring, and expires in peace. 

O, Resignation ! thou unerring guide 

‘To human weakness and to earthly pride, 

Friend to distress, who canst alone control 

Each rising tumultin the maddening soul ; 

*Tis thine alone from dark dcspair to save. 

To sooth the woes of life, and terrors of the 
grave. 

Through this reugh world assist me with thy 
power, 

Calm ev’ry thought, adorn my latest hour, 

Sustain my spirit, and confirm my mind, 

Sereve though feeling, cheerful though re- 
signed, 

And thou, my friend, whilst thus in artless 
verse 

Thy mind I copy, and thy thoughts rehearse, 

Let one memorial, though unpolish’d, stance, 

Rais’d to thy friendship by this grateful hand ; 

By partial favour let my verse be tried, 

And ‘gainst thy judgment let thy love decide. 

Though I no longer must thy converse share, 

Hear thy kind counsel, see thy pleasing care, 

Yet memory still upon the past shall dwell, 

And still the wishes of my heart shall tell. 

Oh! be the cup of joy to thee consign’d, 

Of joy unmix’d, without a dreg behind, 

Theu while the current of thy blood shall 
flow, 

While Heav’n yet lends thee to thy friends 
below, 

Round thee may pleasure spread a cheerful 
scene, 

Mild as thy heart, and as thy soul serene. 

Andoh! when time shall bid thee yield thy 
breath, 

And take thy passage through the gates of 
death, 

May that last path without a pang be trod, 

And one short sigh conduct thee to thy God ; 


—— --- ——_-—__— 
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Statement of certain immoral Prac- 
tices prevailing m his Maesty’s 
Navy. 2d edition. London : 
Watchard and Son. 1822. 


Two circumstances have contributed 
to retard our notice of the subject to 
which the work placed at the head of 
this article refers. In the first place, 
the subject itself is ofa nature so truly 
offensive and even repelling to every 
pure mind, and so unfit for general 
discussion, that it is not a little pain- 
ful to exhibit it on the pages of a 
periodical publication. And, in the 
next place, any animadversions on 
the evils to which the pamphlet ad- 
verts, Must appear to involve a very 


strong censure of the authorities in 


‘whom alone resides the power to 


check them—a species of censure 
which we are at all times unwilling 
to cast, and more especially in those 
cases where the parties censured 
have not been called upon to state 
what endeavours have been made te 
remedy the evil complained of, or 
by what peculiar difficulties these 
endeavours may have been embar- 
rassed. The evil in question, how- 
ever, is so tremendous in itself, and 
is pregnant with sucb awful conse- 
quences, that we at length feel it 
essential to speak out, and, if pos- 
sible, to enlist the public sympa- 
thies on the side of decency and 
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religion. It willbe our anxious en- 


deavour, in the brief discussion of 


this subject which we now ofier to 
our readers, to utter no superfluous 
words, to inflict no needless wounds 
onthe most delicate mind, and to 
lay no unnecessary burden on those 


administrators of the institutions of 


our country who are the constituted 
guardians of the national interest and 
welfare. 

The evil to which we refer is thus 
briefly stated in the work before us:— 

», It has become an established prac- 
tice in the British Navy to adimit, and 
evento invite, on board ships of war, 
immediately on thet arrival in port, as 
inany guilty and abandoned women, as 
the men,and in many cases, the officers, 
may choose to entertain,—to the nuin- 
ber, in the larger ships of war, of several 
hundred ; all of Whom reimain on board, 
domesticated with the ship's company, 
men and boys,until ‘hey again putto sea. 
The tendency of this practice ts to ren- 
der a ship, while in port, a continual 
scene of riot and disorder, of obscenity 
and blasphemy, of drunkenness, and 
lewdness, and debauchery.”—State- 
ment, p. I. 


It is impossible that we should 
pollute our pages with the disgusting 
details on this subject which are 
of necessity added in the pamphlet 
before us. But can, farther state- 
ments be necessary to draw the pub- 
lic attention to this evil, and to rouse 
their eflorts to suppress it ? Indeed, 
when contemplating the subject, we 
are at a loss in what way to explain 
the apathay of the multitudes who 
must be cenversant with facts such 
as these. It must, ultimately, how- 
ever, be referred to the too generally 
low conceptions of the malignity of 
sin. Surely juster notions on this 
point could not fail to kindle the 
strongest indignation in the mind 
of the bystanders. So public an af- 
front to the Majesty of heaven 
and the purity of God, could not 
continue to be offered without an 
attempt to restrain it, if we judged 
according to the rules of Scripture, 
and estimated vice as it will be esti- 
mated at the Great Day. The state- 
ment which is now before us has evi- 
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dently been drawn up by a writer 
or writers of much intellivence and 
strong Christian fecling; and we 
honour those we may have to thank 
for it, for the manly exposure of a 
inischief of such deadly influence on 
the best interests of the community. 
‘The correctness of the delineation 
contained in this pamphlet is con- 
firmed by the testimony of many na- 
val officers of the first respectability. 
It moreover appears, that some ap- 
peal oa this subject has already been 
made to the Lords Commissioners 
ofthe Admiralty, who seem to be 
justly considered as possessing am- 
ple powers to repress the evil; and 
that, had any hope of redress been 
held out by them, this Statement 
would not have been published) Un- 
der such circumstances, we will own 
that our own view corresponds very 
much with that of the authors. En- 
tertaining no doubt whatever of the 
strict accuracy of the statement 
which they have presented to the 
public, we have no hesitation as to 
the course to be pursued. This 
moral pestilence ought no longer to 
be neglected. Government ought to 
be aided in the discharge of their 
duty by the strong expression of 
general feeling. ‘The wound must 
be examined, and the knife, to the 
extent in which it is necessary, be 
applied without delay. 

Having produced to our readers 
such a guarded and limited state- 
ment of the facts of the case as 
appeared to us best suited toa work 
designed for general circulation, we 
shall now bee their attention to a 
very few observations upon these 
facts. 

In the first place, it is necessary 
to observe, that the laws of the 
land, and the proclamations of the 
throne are most explicit and dect- 
sive in calling for the prohibition of 
such evils. It is the fashion, we 
know, with some persons to club all 
reformers together, and, whether a 
man is raving in the language of 
Spenceism, for the abolition of all 
distinctions and all property, or 
calmly contending for an enforce- 
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ment even of the common decencies 
of life, to consider in either case as 
equally subjects for a straight waist- 
coat, as rash innovators on estab- 
lished usages, and open enemies to 
the state. But let it be noticed, 
that, in this case, the protectors of 
Vicious and immoral practices are 
the real innovators on ancient usa- 
ges, and the registers of royal author- 
ity; for the proof of which po- 
sition we have only to look at the 
language of authority on this sub- 
yect. 


“ In the Book of Regulations for the 
Naval Service, printed in 1790 at page 
200, is contained an order which stands 
numbered the Eleventh Article of the 
Additional Instructions, and which is to 
the following effect: —* All command- 
ers of his Majesty’s ships and vessels 
are strictly required to cause the follow- 
ing rules to be punctually complied 
with :? among others, ‘ that no women 
be ever permitted to be on board but 
such as are really the wives of the men 
they come to visit; and the ship not to 
be too much pestered even with them. 
But this indulgence is only tolerated 
while the ship is in port, and not under 
sailing orders.’ 

“In 1808, anew edition of the Book 
of Regulations was published, which 
contains the following orders.— 

“¢ The lieutenants are to see that the 
men of their divisions keep themselves as 
clean as the duty ofthe ship will admit 
of ; to prevent swearing, drunkenness, 
and every other immorality ;? ‘ they are 
to report to the captain whatever men 
they find ignorant, idle, dirty, or profli- 
gate, that they may be instructed, exer- 
cised, or punished, as circumstances 
may require.’ 

“The captain is‘ to the utmost of 
his power, to prevent all profane cursing 
and swearing ; all drunkenness, gam- 
ing, rioting, and quarrelling ; and, in 
general every thing which may tend to 
the disparagement of religion, or to the 
promoting of vice and immorality.’ 

“The Act of Parliament, which is 
atthis very moment the basis of the 
discipline and government of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships, contains the following 
clause :— 

“¢ All flag officers, and all persons 
in or belonging to his Majesty’s ships or 
vessels of war, being guilty of profane 
oaths, cursing, execrations, drunken- 
ness, uncleanness, or other scandalous 
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actions, in derogation of God’s hon- 
our, and corruplion of good manners, 
shall incur such punishment as a court 
martial shall think fit to impose, and 
as the nature and degree of their of- 
fence shall deserve.’ 

“The proclamation issued from 
Carlton House on the 12th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1820, pronounces it to be ‘an in- 
dispensable duty’ of his Majesty ‘to be 
careful,above all other things,to preserve 
and advance the honour and service of 
Almighty God, and to discourage and 
suppress all vice, profaneness, debauch- 
ery, and immorality which are so highly 
displeasing to God, so zreat a reproach 
to our religion and government, and 
by means of the frequent ul examples 
of the practices thereof, have so fatal a 
tendency to the corruption of many of 
our loving subjects, otherwise reli- 
giously and virtuously disposed, and 
which, if not timely remedied, may 
justly draw down the Divine vengeance 
on us and our kingdom.’ ” 

** And in order to effect these objects, 
his majesty not only callson ‘all ma- 
gistrates, and clergymen, as well as 
all persons of influence, whether in pub- 
lic or private stations, to labour to pre- 
vent and restrain such evils;’ but he 
adds, that ‘to the end that all vice and 
debauchery may be prevented, and re- 
ligion and virtue practised by all officers, 
private soldiers, mariners, and others, 
who are employed in our service by sea 
and land, we do hereby siriclly charge 
and command all our commanders and 
officers whatsoever, that they do take 
care to avoid all profaneness, dehauch- 
ery, and other immoralities ; and that 
by their own good and virtuous lives 
and conversations, they do set good ex- 
ainples to all such as are under thei: 
care and authority, and likewise take 
care of, and inspect the behaviour of, 
all suchas are under them, and pun- 
ash all those who shall be guilty of any 
of the offences aforesaid, as they will be 
answerable for the ul consequences of 
their neglect herein.’” p. 11, &c. 

Having placed these extracts be- 
fore our readers, are we wrong in 
proceeding to maintain that they 
contain provisions in the highest de- 
gree wise and salutary ; provisions 
which are ornaments to our statute 
books, adapted toa government at 
once Christian and paternal, and 
attentive to the best interests of the 
subject, and to the highest glory of 
the nation? Unless, therefore, ans 
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man is prepared to stigmatize them 
as officious or mischievous interfer- 
ences, Or as mere acts of political 
Pharisaism—acts meant not for use 
but for display—we must regard it as 
tlie duty of eve ry loyal subject to 
coneur with the authors of this 
Statement in their endeavour to 
bring the practice of the navy to 
correspond with the regulations of 
the state. 

In the second place, we feel no 
hesitation in maintainiug, that these 
requisitions of the Jaw and com- 
mands of the sovereign may be re- 
duced to practice,—and this without 
the risk of exciting any of those acts 
of disturbance and desertion which 
have been predicted by the abettors 
of things as they are. On this point, 
the authors of the Statement are 
able to speak with the utmost conti- 
dence, having for the basis of their 
judgment the sure ground of experi- 
ment. Jt appears that the Regula- 
tions, for the enforcement of which 
they plead, have been carried, in 
certain instances, into execution, not 
only without any detriment, but 
with decided advantage, to the naval 
service. It is stated, that not a few 
oflicers, feeling the guilt and degra- 
dation of presiding over such scenes 
of infamy and pollution, and resolv- 
ing to discharge at once their duty to 
God, to their king, and to the men 
under their command, have utterly ex- 
cluded these wretched inmates from 
their ships; and that they have, in 
every case, done this without produ- 
cing any disorder. “In three recent 
instances, the evil was put an end to, 
without exciting a single murmur, or 
causing a single desertion; while, in 
other vessels, where the license was 
freely permitted, the men were de- 
serting daily, and one of these ships 
sailed with a deficiency of nearly fitty 
in her complement.” (p. 21.) It is 
obvious to remark on this experiment, 
that, if it has been practicable for a 
few conscientious commanders to 
abolish the shameful practice without 
evil consequences, while the seamen 
were witnesses of its continuance 
by others around them. and might 
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thus have conceived themselves to be 
aggrieved by the practice of their own 
officers; much more easy would it be 
to enforce the restriction, if it were 
universally imposed, and all the ships 
of the navy were equally well regu- 
lated. 

“ Groundless, indeed,” it is well said 
“are the fears of those who anticipate 
disaffection rather from the suppression, 
than from the continuance and encou- 
ragement, of vice and profligacy. If 
those who have the power desire to se- 
cure the loyalty and attachment of our 
brave seamen, let them cease to act on 
such debasing principle, let them re- 
move such a foul blot from the charac- 
ter of seamen as that they are to be at- 
tached only by vicious indulgences to 
the service of their country. Let them 
be treated by their superwrs as men and 
as Christians, and let regulations be es- 
tablished, which may be enforced, not 
merely by the application of corporal 
punishment, but by an appeal to their 
consciences—regulations which shall 
restrain the disorderly, encourage the 
virtuous, and protect the young from 
temptation, or at least prevent them 
from being forced into vice. Our sea- 
men would then be persuaded (to use 
the words of an experienced naval offi- 
cer) ‘that the government of the coun- 
try really intended their good, and then, 
in their gratitude, and in their improved 
moral principles, would that country 
find the best security for their loyalty 
and obedience,’ ” p. 19. 

In the third place, if the proposed 
repression of these immoralities is, as 
we have seen, required by public en- 
actments, and proved to be practic- 
able by experience, need we add that 
every principle of policy, justice, hu- 
manity, and religion, demands it? 

The present state of things can 
have only one result—the detereora- 
tion and dishonour of the navy. What 
is the tendency of such a system but 
to stamp the most criminal habits of 
the seafaring body with the seeming 
approbation of their commanders ; 
to pour into their very births a horde 
of harpies to pillage them of their 
hard-earned gains, and taint them 
with loathsome disease; to destroy 
all dispositions to form or to main- 
tain domestic connexions; and thus 
to throw them loose from all those at- 
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tachments which give to man a coun- 
try and a home, and then to form 
them into a nomeless, houseless, reck- 
less body, ready to make war upon 
all the best interests and joys of the 
country of their birth? If such a 
line of proceeding is continued, let 
not the public eye be insulted, and 
the national pocket be drained, by 
the appointment of naval chaplains, 
schoolmasters, &c. Virtue cannot 
thrive in such a soil; and no deeper 
injury can be inflicted on its inte- 
rests than to combine with the les- 
sons of truth the habits most hostile 
to it. 

Assuming it then as in some mea- 
sure proved, that the prohibition of 
these enormities is both legal in its 
object and possible in execution, 
let us consider next the suggestions 
of policy and benevolence on the 
subject. 

Is it the character of the navy we 
seek to protect; and is it an ad- 
mitted fact, that tne best security 
we can take for the bold and skilful 
defence of the country is the moral 
character of our seamen? But 
what device can be imagined of 
higher potency to degrade and bru- 
tify the mind, than to exiibit a large 
body of men to each other in scenes 
of the most beastly pollution? Can 
it be hoped that any man_ shall 
escape from such a scene without 
the blunting of his moral sensi- 
bility, or even the extinction of 
what is pure and honourable in his 
nature ¢ 

Or is it a part of the policy of 
the country to render the naval ser- 
vice reputable and attractive to the 
taste of the better part of the com- 
munity? What honest mind must 
not turn with disgust from a service, 
dishonoured by the practices to 
which we have referred? What 
parent, when deciding upon the 
profession of the child of his affec- 
tions, will, with the Knowledge of 
such facts, force him not merely on 
the risks of rocks and tempests, and 
battle, but on the tremendous cer- 
taintics of moral degradation and 
ruin - 


As to the Aumanity of the ques- 
tion, it is needless to say a word. 
A contempt of the eternal interests 
of our fellow-creatures is the highest 
of all injuries in human nature. 
How astonishing is the infatuation 
of men on this point! Imagine fifty 
thousand of our fellow-subjects 
driven out in vessels full of leaks 
into the wide and _ tempestuous 
ocean, and about to sink in its angry 
depths, and a general ery of horror 
would arise, and each man spring 
up to perform his part in averting 
so awful a catastrophe. And yet 
the same individuals, with the Bible 
in their hands; with a belief in the 
immortality of the soul; with the 
admitted truth in their memories, 
that “ without holiness no man can 
see the Lord ;” shall contemplate 
what may be termed this wreck of 
immortal souls, this wanton destruc- 
tion of the immortal part of our 
nature, without the smallest emo- 
tion. We build hospitals for the 
bodies of our sailors. We joyfully 
add our quota towards the mainte- 
nance of the magnificent erection 
which adorns the banks of our me- 
tropolitan river, where an asylum 
is provided for the decrepitude of 
age and the anguish of disease; and 
yet we perhaps voluntarily perpetu- 
ate a system whose direct and almosi 
necessary consequence is to nullify 
every other contrivance for the con- 
solation of old age, and to entail 
upon the thousands of our seamen, 
present disease of body, and anguish 
of mind, and, without repentance, 
an eternity of misery. 

We know, indeed, there are per- 
sons who justify the relaxation of all 
discipline on the point in question, 
by contending that the license to 
commit one vice is a check to the in- 
dulgence of still worse vices. But 
what a mere assumption is_ this? 
In what part of the Book of God is 
such 2 principle asserted ? By what 
single experiment is it established ? 
Does not the practice of vice create 
a habit of vices And when this 
habit is formed is not the mind 
more accessible to temptation— 
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more insensible to the gradations of 
crime—more prone to break through 
all ordinary barriers, and to seek 
the gratification in one vice which 
is denied in another? Is not sin the 
school of sin, and one vice the pan- 
der to another? It is one of the tea- 
tures by which the moral adminis- 
tration of this country has been dis- 
tinguished trom neighbouring nations 
—that we have resolutely resisted 
all public sanctions of vice. May 
the distinction never be abolished, 
except by our neighbours conde- 
scending to profit from our better 
example. ‘ The curse of the Lord 
is in the house of the wicked 3” and 
that state cannot prosper which winks 
at the abominations it is able to cor- 
rect, or nurses up its defenders in the 
arms of profligacy and pollution. 

In discharging as briefly as we 
are able, this public and most un- 
pleasant duty, we will confess that 
our main design has been to draw 
the attention of Parliament to the 
subject. Let any real friend to his 
country place the facts contained in 
this pamphlet before the House of 
Lords or Commons, and he will find 
there a body of sense and purity 
which will arise to lend him that 
kind of support which it will be im- 
possible fur the favourers of such 
practices to resist. In this case he 
will be sure of the assistance of those 
numerous ministers of state, and 
friends of Government, who are the 
accredited friends of religion and 
good order. And many of the op- 
posers of government on most other 
points, will, at least agree in carry- 
ming into effect those measures of 
which it is the indisputable tendency 
to give to the nation better seamen, 
better citizens, and better Chris- 
tians. 

ee 


A Treatise on the Genius and Ob- 
ject of the Patriarchal, the Le- 
vitical, and the Christian Dispen- 
sations. By G.S. Faser, B. D. 
Rector of Long Newton. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1823. 10. Ls. 


Tue theological history of the past 
Curist. Ossery. No. 265. 


Review of Faber on the Patriarchal Dispensation, &c. 


century will afford materials, curious 
as important to the future eccle- 
siastical historian. Beginning with 
a fearful tide of irreligion and infi- 
delitvy, and ending with an unpa- 
ralleled overflow of Scriptural know- 
ledge and religious feeling, the past 
century exhibited in its course—we 
speak mainly of this country—some 
of the most remarkable phenomena 
perhaps ever presented to the theo- 
logical inquirer. ‘Two men_ there 
were ip particular, certainly of pre- 
eminent talent, who at once were 
the produce of the times and con- 
tributed much to form them: in 
naming whom, although many might 
imagine we were about to summon 
up the memory of Whitfield and 
Wesley, we are led by the present 
publication to mention two very dil- 
ferent personages, namely Warbur- 
ton and Bryant. Warburton, a very 
Corypheus in intellect, wild in ten- 
per, and irregular in education, was 
almost lashed into madness by the 
growing and shameless infidelity ot 
the day: whilst, with powers pecu- 
liar to himself, and with equal in- 
genuity and boldness, he invented 
and defended theory atter theory to 
overturn the woiks of the boasting 
Freethinkers. Unfortunately, foe 
and friend suffered alike under his 
death-dealing blows: and, whilst 
the dust and feathers of infidelity 
were effectually blown away by 
every breath he uttered in defence 
of the Sacred Records, it happened 
that something of the more precious 
and substantial material of truth 
also suffered very unnecessary dila- 
pidation. In plain words he adopt- 
ed the natural religion of the Deist, 
and fitted it into the Scriptural sys- 
tem: he took up the secularity of 
the age, and made it an actual de- 
monstration of the Divine Legation 
of Moses. In the extraordinary 
work so denominated, he overthrew 
for ever the hopes of the infidels, by 
bringing the powers of his stupend- 
ous intellect to bear upon the evi- 
dences of the Sacred Word; and, 
whatever he did, or did not demon- 
strate, he at least demonstrated the 
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utter futility of all attempts made 
by petty sciolists of his own or fu- 
ture days to impugn those evidences. 
It his education, his habits, and the 
times in which he lived, had led him 
to a better understanding of the con- 
tents, the spirit, and the scope of the 
volume which he thus upheld, we 
should doubtless not have seen his 
own series of unwarranted comments 
upon some of its most weighty por- 
tions. We should, least of all, have 
seen the two main foundations of re- 
vealed religion—namely, the kuow- 
ledge of a Redeemer, and the know- 
ledge of a tuture state—so nearly dis- 
carded from the archeological, rather 
than theological, system which he of- 
fers to fix upon the Old Testament 
dispensation. But of this more here- 
after. 

Next comes Jacob Bryant. Fa- 
voured with a regular education, and 
a far happier constitution of temper, 
theugh doubtless with less compre- 
hension of thought, and ainplitude 
of range in his objects of study, he 
had this important advantage against 
the infidels, that he was, like them- 
selves, as they would boast, un- 
shackled by the prejudices or the 
pledges of a sacred profession. As 
a layman, he came forward in the 
defence of the holy Record of the 
church; and he chose the depart- 
ment above all others suited to the 
education and studies of a scholar, 
the department of ancient mytholo- 
gy, as connected with the tradition- 
ary records of Divine Revelation. 
His great work, the Analysis of An- 
cient Mythology, demonstrates far 
more effectively and surely the Di- 
vine Legation of Moses as an histo- 
rian, than Warburton’s work had 
demonstrated it before as a legisla- 
tor: and, by tracing up all the rec- 
ords of pagan antiquity, all its tra- 
dition, its hervolatry, demonolatry, 
and idolatry, to the history of the 
eight persons in the ark * saved by 
water,” and there staying, as at a 
fountain-head, all further research 
back ward into antiquity, shows clear- 
ly, that, as far as the flood, no rea- 
sonable objection can be raised 


against the details of the Divine 
Record. 

With whatever other various suc- 
cess, both these men have, on the 
whole, so far succeeded in their de- 
fence of Scriptural verity, as fairly 
to have driven back their opponents 
into Antedifuvian researches. And, 
now, we find the infidels, as if 
ashamed any more to appear above 
ground, actually diving and delving 
into the depths below the surlace, 
to “extract at least from thence a 
register; and prove, that He who 
made the earth, and revealed its 
date bes Moses, was .mistaken in its 
age. We, for our part, should 
sl been heartily content there to 
have left them, to enjoy their clay- 
cold thoughts and muddy investiga- 
tions, in all the darkness and frigid- 
ity of their chosen and most conge- 
nial atmosphere. But not so Mr. 
Faber. He pursues them even 
thither. Once more he condescends 
to reason with them even on this 
new and lower arena of contest. 
He handles with them their dirt, 
their shells, their bones, and their 
incrustations. And if, like War- 
burton’s in natural religion, Mr. 
Faber’s concessions to them in na- 
tural geology, may be thought by 
some a little too gratuitous: still he 
places himself in the very foremost 
rank of Christian  oryctologists : 
whilst, with his wonted courage, 
and, perhaps we must add, with all 
the success the subject at present 
admits, he has aimed to ferret out 
the opponents of Revelation from 
their last retreat. 

To Mr. Faber indeed we must 
own ourselves, in common with the 
whole Christian world, under many 
long standing and most weighty ob- 
ligations. Endued with a talent for 
re search, and a quickness and vigour 
of style, which might well merit a 
comparison with both the names 
above mentioned; devoted through 
life to profound investigations on 
the most important of all subjects ; 
and combining, we suppose through 
some hidden wisdom in the re- 
warders of ecclesiastical merit. the 
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disinterestedness of lay services with 
the sobriety and seriousness of cleri- 
cal.writing; he had in former times, 
with a native originality of mind, 
been led into the ample and invit- 
ing range of prophetic illustration. 
Having, we may say, exhausted this 
department of Scriptural evidence ; 
and having secured our confidence 
by further investigations, on the most 
temperate and judicious grounds, in- 
to Scriptural doctrine; we behold 
him now, in more than one publica- 
tion, retracing the very steps we have 
before alluded to as the progressive 
and distinctive work of the last cen- 
tury. In his Origin and Progress 
of Pagan Idolatry, we find a com- 
plete pererration of the ground 
trodden over by Jacob Bryant. In 
his * Horz Mosaice,” we find a true 
and solid foundation laid for demon- 
strating the Divine Legatfon of 
Moses ; the basis in a great measure 
of the present account of the Three 
Dispensations. And finally, in the 
present work, with an ample dis- 
cuss: of the merits of Bishop 
Warburton, we find the full appli- 
cation of former Pagano-Mythologi- 
cal inquiries, together with the de- 
velopment of an hypothesis on the 
subject of cosmogony, not altogether 
new, in answer to the underground 
Freethinkers.* 

Such being Mr. Faber’s general 
claims upon our attention, we need 
not add, that the utmost respect and 
candour will accompany all our ob- 
servations on the present work ; 
which indeed claims, on every 
ground, a very serious and_thor- 
ough consideration. With respect 
to the writings of Bishop Warbur- 
ton, it exonerates the present age 
from the charge brought against the 
last, by the then sedate and theo- 
logical British Critic : “ Itis owing, 


* To these claims on public gratitude as an 
author, we learn, while this sheet is passin 
through the press, that Mr. Faber has —s 
another for a work of great merit, to which 
the St. David’s Church Union Society has 
just adjudged its premium. The position 
maintained in it is, that the rejection of Di- 
vine Revelation evinces far greater credulity 
than its reception. 


perhaps, to the indolence of the 
present age that the Divine Lega- 
tion is so much neglected as it is 
at present; but it would not be a 
judicious age which should adopt 
without reserve a great part of its 
positions. To examine and appre- 
ciate with judgment all the writings 
of Warburton, would be an inesti- 
mable service to the cause of letters 
and religion: and a life of that pre- 
late, which should include a view of 
that kind, executed in an able man- 
ner, would be welcomed in the lite- 
rary world with general applause. 
Such a work is still a desideratum.” 
( British Critic, vol. V. 1795, p. 65.) 
In this, as well as other respects, the 
work of Mr. Faber grapples with 
some of the most sesous difli- 
culties in a manly and masterly 
manner. And, above all, it pre- 
sents, in a tangible and probable 
Shape, the entire harmony of the 
whole Sacred Record; the agree- 
ment of the Patriarchal, Mosaic, 
and Christian dispensations; and 
the truly consistent and unbroken 
testimony of the whole to the one 
great subject of all Revelation, the 
doctrine of a Redeemer, and of 
Redemption through Christ Jesus. 
We may say of the work itself, after 
all that its author had before elabo- 
rated on Biblical doctrine, that it 
affords the best possible illustration 
of its own opening position in the 
Preface, that “theology is a mine 
that cannot easily be exhausted ;” 
and we can indeed have little hope 
ourselves of exhausting the mine, or 
the series of mines, which open be- 
fore us, vein after vein, in these well 
stored volumes. 

The object of the present work 
is, what the title fairly implies, a de- 
monstration of the entire accordance 
between the several dispensations re- 
vealed in the Scriptures, Patriarchal, 
Levitical, and Christian, in promul- 
gating the one great subject of alt 
revelation, SALVATION THROUGH A 
Repeemer.* And no subject more 

* This is a subject, as we have observed al- 


ready, pursued, but not exhausted, in his {6r- 
mer work, the “ Hore Mosaice. 
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truly Christian and divine can be 
proffered to the theologian ; none 
more worthy the best ages of sacred 
Jearning ; and none more essential 
to the authority of the Sacred Vol- 


ume, as professing to be the work of 


many hands indeed, but of OnE 
Spirit. How gratifying must be 
the result to the feelings of every 
Christian mind, that an attempt 
thus to harmonize the several de- 
tached pieces of Scripture into one 
entire whole, should be not only 
found in itself within the compass 
of legitimate reasoning, but should 
actually add a weight and a mean- 
ing to every individual portion which 
alone it could not have exhibited.— 
In the case of detachment from the 
rest, we see in each part of Scrip- 
ture but the marks of creative skill, 
as in the organization of a single 
limb; while, in the case of its union 
with other parts, we see the final 
purpose of the Creator, as_in the 
construction of an entire frame. 

In proportion to the value and 
importance of such a work, we must 
of course except, and even demand, 
a very ample range of learning, and 
many very deep and elaberate dis- 
quisitions. Whoever has toiled, or 
sported, (according to his taste,) 
through the pages of Bishop War- 
burton, will at once perceive, that a 
work mainly intended to correct the 
views of antiquity entertained by 
that eminent author, will have little 
less to do than to take a review of 
the whole ancient world, sacred and 
profane. As nothing escaped the 
gigantic grasp of Bishop Warbur- 
ton, so, it must be felt, nothing can 
well, or properly, escape the notice 
of his avowed examiner. And of 
this Mr. Faber has made us fully 
sensible; for nothing has escaped 
the grasp of his own intelligent mind 
in tracing the outlines of his vast 
subject. He has examined with 
minute attention the whoie bearing 
of each several dispensation, Patri- 
archal, Mosaic, and Christian.— 
Having laid down the principles of 
each respectively, and determined 


the principle of the first to be that 
of universality ; of the second, that 
of particularity ; of the third, again, 
that of universality ; he has dedi- 
cated the entire first book and vo- 
lume, in seven chapters, to the mi- 
nute consideration of the first of 
those dispensations, the Patriarchal. 
Subdividing this into Antediluvian 
and Postdiluvian, he has traced 
through each portion the grand 
aboriginal doctrine of Redemption ; 
and likewise two corresponding apos- 
tacies with respect to that dectrine. 
The Antediluvian apostacy beiug, he 
considers that of a proud rejection 
of the expected Redeemer; the 
Postdiluvian apostacy being a cor- 
ruption rather of that expectation. 
Both Scriptural history, and the 
collateral annals of Pagan idolatry, 
are ransacked in proof or illustration 


of these important points ; and, of 


course, Bishop Warburton meets 
with his full share of animadversion 
throughout the whole of this detail, 
on which it is well known we had 
so largely entered. 

But before we go into any further 
detail ourselves, on what must be 
assumed as the main object of the 
present book; namely, an exposi- 
tion of the early doctrine of Re- 
demption ; we must, notwithstand- 
ing our open commendation of the 
author’s boldness and reach of mind, 
in tracking the infidels to their last 
retreat, yet express our unfeigned re- 
gret, on the whole, that Mr. Faber 
should have mixed up with this first 
and very interesting era of Patriarch- 
ism, the still more remote, and we 
must say, irrelevant development of 
a system of cosmogony. It was the 
great critic’s admonition, not to 
commence the history of Trojan af- 
fairs ab ovo Lede; and we could 
wish it to have been applied on the 
present occasion. It will not be 
maintained, on any broad view ot 
the case, that the mode of creating 
the world in six cemiurgic days has 
any bearing upon the grand subject 
here placed befcre us, the promulga- 
tion of a Redeemer after the fall ot 
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man. And is it not too true, that, 
in this philosophical age, a discus- 
sion of this nature must have an un- 
avoidable tendency to divide and 
distract the attention from that which 
is the main subject of the piece? 
Never, indeed, it must be allowed, 
could the two words, important and 
unimportant, be brought into more 
striking contrast than when applied 
to the two subjects, respectively, o 
human redemption and the exact 
process of mundane formation: the 
one shortly, and, according to Mr. 


Faber at least, obscurely, treated of 
in the first and second chapters of 


the Bible; the other, the primary, 
grand, at id never-ceasing subject of 
the whole sacred volume: the one, 
a subject of contention to this day 
between a few speculative geolo- 
gists; the other, the charter of eter- 
nal salvation to a fallenrace. And 
yet do not our own pages, in former 
Numbers, bear convincing testimony 
to the bad effect of the introduction 
of these two topics onthe same field 
of vision ? That on which, above all 
other things, Mr. Faber would most 
assuredly desire to fix the attention 
of his readers has been passed over 
by our correspondents in silence ; 
whilst already have we been called 
upon to sound something like the 
note of anxious controversy on the 
comparatively unimportant point. 
It is true, Bishop Warburton had, 
ina measure, led the way to this 
discussion ; for he had likewise com- 
menced ab ovo. And we should by 


no means do justice to Mr. Faber if 


we did not state, with some distinct- 
ness, the actual connexion of this 
mainly irrelevant topic with the 
rest of his admirable work. Bishop 
Warburton it seems, in the pleni- 
tude of his creative imagination, 
had formed the hypothesis (would 
it be believed ?) of a state of human 
existence prior to the location of our 
first parents in the Garden of Eden. 
They were placed somewhere else, 
and for some unknown period, 
according to the Bishop with 
their different graminivorous, semin- 
ivorous,and fructivorous propensities, 
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to eat of the productions of the 
third day’s creation. ‘This, it seems, 
instantaneously afforded them their 
allowed and allotted food; whilst 
the slower process ef vegetation 
was proceeding in the newly plant- 
ed Garden of Eden ; into which 
they were, in due time, themselves 
transplanted. Here, as the  Bish- 
op proceeds, they became, for the 
first time, though but conditionally 
even then, immortal. Here they 
found the tree of lite, the pledge 
and source of immortality; and 
here, for the first time, the pro- 
hibited article, the tree of know- 
ledge. This was their partial, and 
their first revelation. Before they 
had been in a state of nature; and 
naturally and essentially mortal, 
like “the beast that perish,” al- 
though, indeed, the subjects of a sort 
of natural religion. And to this state, 
it is added, (mark the bearing on 
Mr. Faber’s Patriarchism), they 
were again reduced after the fall : 
and in this state, purely mortal, and 
the subjects of natura! religion, man- 
kind remained, through the whole ot 
Patriarchism, till the giving of the 
Law. The Law, indeed, itseli 
made no difference in the grand 
point at which this great theorist is 
perpetually aiming ; namely, the 
absence of all knowledge of a future 
state; and by consequence a present 
equal distribution of rewards and 
punishments to virtue and vice. And 
finding out or making out this equal 
distribution, in all antediluvian, di- 
luvian and postdiluvian catastrophes: 
and roundly asserting this system ot 
nature, natural religion, and natural 
mortality, &c., through a long and 
indefinite period ; the Bishop comes 
at last to cut from under Mr. Faber 
the very ground on which his first, 
or Patriarchal Dispensation resis. 
Itleaves him without any fair or 
legitimate revelation to appeal to 
(excepting the transient and abortive 
paradisaical revelation, and some 
occasional ones after,) till a period, 
long posterior even to the dispensa- 
tion of the Law of Moses. 

Now, Mr. Faber, in return for 
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this most wild and insupportable 
hypothesis, destructive of all true 
Patriarchism,determines, on his part, 
to cut away from under Bishop War- 
burton the ground upon which he 
stands. And, to begin from the be- 
ginning, he overthrows the first po- 
sition, of a state of human existence 
prior to the settlement of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise. This the Bishop 
had argued, on the ground that 
paradise could not have grown to 
maturity, with all its various and 
exquisite productions, in time for 
their reception on the first day of 
their creation: whilst the seeds 
which he understands to have been 
sown on the third day, might pos- 
sibly in the time have sprouted 
forth, in ordinary luxuriauce, suffi- 
cient for the general sustenance. 
Impossible, retorts Mr. Faber, with- 
out a miracle as great as that which 
you deny in the case of Eden. In 
short, Mr. Faber concedes to Bishop 
W arburton the whole period of time 
necessary for the vegetation of the 
“ pleasant garden :” he admits that 
seeds were first created and then 
sown, and then gradually matured 
to trees and vegetables; but upon 
this he springs his own hypothesis, 
that the vegetables on the third day, 
as well as all the other productions 
of effects attributed to the other 
days of the demiurgic week, had a 
space of not less than six THOU- 
SAND YEARS in which to commence 
and to carry forward their various 
and leisurely operations. Thus do 
we find Mr. Faber conducted to the 
point at which he has thought it 
advisable to introduce the new cos- 
mogany : and, although we believe 
he is himself responsible for the 
particular interpretation with which 
our readers are already familiar, and 
which fixes the precise proportion of 
the demiurgic day, yet the general 
theory of geolog gy connected with it 
is not to be so much considered of 
Mr. Faber’s construction, as the gen- 
eral conclusion of the present fash- 
ionable geologists, with Cuvier at 
their head, grounded, they tell us, 

upon very extensive and conclusive 


investigations. Mr. Faber quotes 
at great length the corresponding 
opinions of Parkinson in his Organic 
Remains, (Mr. Faber’s author, in- 
deed, for this new and lengthened 
series of creation,) and Cuvier in 
his Theory of the earth, with refer- 
ences to Deluc, Dolomieu, Jame- 
son, and most especially to Professor 
Buckland ; which latter able and 
eloquent theorist has, to the aston- 
ishment and admiration of the world 
at large, found evident traces of a 
superficial Deluge, lying far above 
all the more solid and _ fossilized 
strata of the earth ; and has de- 
termined our own position to have 
been, before the Flood, the habita- 
tions of hyenas, and a court for eve- 
ry strange and unclean beast. In 
short, the Deluge is understood to 
have been the last of a series of revo- 
lutions which Cuvier, par éminence, 
has discovered, or rather conjec- 
tured, to have successively desolated 
our globe. And these revolutions, 
involving, till now, indefinite pe- 
riods, and preceded by as indefinit 
periods of formation, have been ot 
late considered by geologists as ne- 
cessary to account for, and as _ suffi- 
ciently accounting for, the under- 
ground phenomena. 

“ Time,” as observes the animated 
Granville Penn, in his Mineral and 
Mosaic Geologies, “ is the great 
idol of modern mineral geologists.” 
Imagine only the duration of long 
and distant epochs, and we shall 
have a full and easy account, at 
once of the beauties of paradise, 
the peopling‘of the earth and seas, 
the overspreadings of terrene vege- 
tation, and even the production of 
the sun, moon, and stars. Now 
time, itis true, Mr. Faber also re- 
quired, to procure food convenient 
for our first parents, to be ready 
immediately upon their creation : 
and this in paradise itself. And the 
want of this time appears to us the 
only necessity incumbent on Mr. 
Faber, for introducing his idea of 
the lengthened periods of creation. 
and giving the general theory of 
geology now so much in vogue. 
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Much, however, as we regret the 
introduction of this geological epi- 
sode, which, as far as the present 
work is concerned, we think might 
have been avoided; much as we 
could rather have wished to have 
seen it made the subject of an 
entire separate work, in the hands 
of so competent and philosophical 
a writeras Mr. Faber; we are not 
able to pass it over, as it now stands 
before us, without some general 
observations on the whole subject ; 
more especially, as we are aware, 
from circumstances before alluded 
to, of its general interest ;—hoping 
nevertheless, that our readers will 
still give us credit, in paying this 
tribute to modern science, for our 
sense of the far greater importance 
of one line of Mr. Faber’s invalua- 
ble publication, when treating its 
own subject of the three dispensations, 
than of a whole volume upon matter 
so purely conjectural. 

For, we must now ask, in what 
manner, or by what connecting links 
is modern Geology connected with 
The-ology? ‘Theology is derived 
from Revelation ; and, as we appre- 
hend, consists in arranging reveal- 
ed facts and doctrines, according 
to the best lights we are able to 
derive from reason and experience, 


with a view to the final end of 


that Revelation. One important 
department of it consists in investi- 
gating the evidences, internal and 
external, upon which we are to re- 
cognise the authority of the sacred 
volume. Now, amongst the exter- 
nal evidences of the sacred volume, 
it has been deemed important to 
bring to some general agreement 
the external appearances of the 
natural world, with what God has 
been pleased to reveal to us in His 
own word respecting it. And this 
agreement, sometimes direct, some- 
times indirect, has been always 
considered, when to be had, as very 
interesting ; and never more so than 
in the natural history of the Flood, 
and the marks impressed, or thoughit 
to have been impressed, by it on 
our habitable globe. The localities 
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of the Holy Land could not afford 
a more interesting illustration, to the 
modern Christian traveller, of the 
sacred history of Israel; than the 
apparent geological phenomena 
used to afford to the Christian phi- 
losopher of the sacred history of the 


Flood. 


“The argument,” says Mr. Faber, 
“seemed valuable, at once for its brevity 
and its conclusiveness; for no doubt, 
where marine exuvie are discovered, 
there at some period or other must have 
been the waters of the ocean: and, as 
such, it was constantly adduced as a 
most powerful auxiliary to that mass of 
arguments by which the truth of this 
grand historical fact has been so trium- 
phantly and so incontrovertibly esta- 
blished.” vol. I. p. 121. 


But now all is changed. Modern 
discoveries have been made which 
have led to reasoning, or rather to 
speculation and to hypothesis. — In- 
quiries have been set on foot, how 
the Flood was produced; how it 
operated ; how it effected the alleged 
phenomena; and whether, in fact, it 
efiected them at all. And the re- 
sult of these inquiries at present 
seems very generally to be this, that, 
however the Flood was produced 
and carried on, these phenomena 
were no part of its effects: and the 
speculations—we fear commenced by 
men indisposed or indifierent to the 
Sacred Record—have been entirely 
conceded. So far as respects the evi- 
dence, arrising trom the lower strata 
of the earth, in behalf of the Mo- 
saic Flood, they are considered as 
having nothing at all to do with the 
subject. 

How then does the subject now 
stand? ‘The men who speak and 
think entirely independent of Re- 
velation, carry back the period of 
creation or rather formation, to 
indefinite lengths of existence and 
operation; and leave the chronology 
and fact alike, both of the Creation 
and of the Deluge, to answer for 
themselves. But far otherwise the 
pious, eloquent, and imaginative 
believer. He too must account for 
the phenomena of the soil; but he 
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must do it consistently with revela- 
tion; and, some how or other, must 
illustrate revelation by them. Hence 
at two ends of the argument come 
furth—we know not which is the 
most worthy of his honorable com- 
peer—Mr. Faber on the one side, 
and Protessor Buckland on the other. 
Mr. Faber assists us to carry back 
the history of creation many thou- 
sand years, by an hypothesis framed 
on the words of Scripture ; and Pro- 
fessor Buckland discovers Ais “ Re- 
liquize Diluviane,” his proofs of the 
Deluge, in the now sately trodden 
dens of voracious antidiluvian hy- 
enas. The majesty of these dis- 
coveries it is true, is nothing, nor 
even to be thought of, in compari- 
son with their aptitude to the exist- 
ing phenomena. In the one case, 
hyenas are, certainly with no poeti- 
cal, though physiological, beauty, 
converted into prophets of the De- 
luge: in the other, the magnificence 
of antediluvian, we had almost said 
of antemundane, revolutions, is les- 
sened by the necessary lameness 
and impotence of the reasoning, 
which finds them in the first chapter 
of the Book of Genesis. 

The real point now before us is 
this; whether, or not, we choose 
to have the systems or hypotheses 
in question admitted into the ranks, 
and honoured with the name, of 
Scriptural Theology? That is, 
whether or not we shall still join 
issue with the unbeliever, and claim 
the external evidence of nature in 
support of the Mosaic Creation and 
the Mosaic Flood; or whether we 
shall at onee prudently decline this 
external evidence altogether, at 
least till the philosophers have really 
settled among themselves whether 
there are-symptoms in nature of any 
Deluge, strictly so called, or of any 
Creation. Really, for ourselves, we 
are disposed to say, at least to trust, 
that ‘our faith doth not stand in 
the weakness of man, but in the 
power of God.” It does not appear 
clear to us from Scripture, that we 
are to turn for external evidence 
from the fact of the Deluge, or the 


act of Creation, to any particular 
existing phenomena. Scripture does 
not profess, as we understand it, 
to tell us, how the Flood took place, 
and what Religuie or Ossemens Fos- 
siles it wasto leave, and how placed, 
under the earth; nor how creation 
was conducted during the alleged 
period of six days, with their inter- 
vening nights. It tells us in the 
general, that this beautiful and stu- 
pendous fabric of nature which we 
behold, came forth, in all the majesty 
of light and order of lite, at the 
fiat of its all-wise and Almighty 
Creator. And it tells us, that, 
by some means or other, the ori- 
ginal structure of the globe un- 
derwent a most fearful subversion, 
at least submersion, by a Flood, 
for the pride and apostacy of 
the race that inhabited it.. The 
single visible phenomenon, that ex- 
quisite and most truly Divine em- 
blem of mercy, the “bow in the 
clouds,” is pointed out in the Divine 
Record, as an external evidence, 
or rather memorial, of the Flood 
which preceded it. Of the rain- 
bow, it is true, from the science 
of optics we accurately know the 
physical formation; but as soon 
should we insist. on making the 
problem of the rainbow in optics 
apartof our theological investiga- 
tions, as we should think ourselves 
bound, as theologians, to investi- 
gate the Divine method of creating 
or of drowning the world. Least 
of all should we, in what may most 
justly be called the infancy and 
prattle of Geology, adopt this or 
that discovery, or theory, as an il- 
lustration either of the Deluge or 
the Creation. 

Professor Buckland, it is true, in 
resigning summarily all evidence 
for the known fact of the Flood in 
the lower strata of the earth, acts 
in consistency with what we con- 
ceive to be the law of genuine hy- 
pothesis, in looking for other phe- 
nomena which may serve to illus- 
trate that event. We know that 
the event took place, upon infallible 
authority. We think its effects are 
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not traceable in one line of Geo- 
logical research; therefore we are 
warranted in thinking at least about 
its effects in another line. = And if 
we have the misfortune of thinking 
we have found them in so very mi- 
nutely philosophical a corner as 
among the bones of water-rats, or 
the dust of bears, we are not to 
be deterred from entertaining our 
thoughts by any reflections from 
those who have not closely investigat- 
ed the subject. The only question 
that remains to us, with Professor 
Buckland, is this, at what period ot 
the demonstrations shall we really 
accept these thoughts as the wished- 
for external evidence of the Mosaic 
Flood. 

But we are not so clear in our 
concessions to Mr. Faber. We have, 
itis true, now unaccountable strata 
under the soil; but we know not 
that we have any call whatever to 
find an account of them in holy 
Scripture. We may account for 
them, if we please, by one, two, 
or three, or as many more succes- 
sive revolutions. But does Scrip- 
ture give us any account of prime- 
val revolutions at all? And does 
any guess, any hypothesis, respect- 
ing that which Scripture has not ex- 
pressed, add a single grain of weight 
to the externa! evidence for the truth 
of the scriptural record? A coinci- 
dence, we own, of a very striking 
and captivating nature appears. In 
geology we find, that the strata of 
the soil lie above the deepest and 
original granite formations, in a spe- 
cific order 3 strata mixed with vege- 
table remains, the lowest ; strata 
mixed with marine remains, the next; 
strata mixed with animal remairis, the 
third, or uppermost. Now, it hap- 
pens, that this order is just the order 
of creation. Vegetables, the low- 
est, were created the first, on the 
third day of creation; marine pro- 
ductions, the next, were created on 
the fifth day; and animal produc- 
tions, the last, or uppermost, were 
created the sixth day. Hence, 1 
we imagine three revolutions, or 
submersions, to have taken place 
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during the course, or at the end of 
each day of creation, vegetable re- 
mains would have been buried tie 
first. or lowest } marine remains, the 
pext: and animal remains, the high- 
est. Nothing farther is wanting to 
render the possithility of such events 
complete, but that each successive 
day shall be lengthened, asin Mr. 
Faber’s pages, to at least six mille- 
naries, by anether hypothesis, which 
we must consider as framed to meet 
the phenomena. 


“Moses,” says Mr. Faber, “in the 
order of formation, which he distributes 
through six distinct periods, represents 
the primitive rocks as being first sepa 
rated from the chaotic waters; plants 
and vevetables as being vext made: 
afterwards, fishes; after them, birds 
next, land annals and reptiles; 
last of all, the human species. (Geis 
9, 11, 12, 20—22, 24—27.) Hence, i 
the six days were six periods, each of 4 
very great length; and tr, previous to 
the formation of man, those mundane 
revolutions occurred, which the frame 
of the earth requires us to acknowl- 
edge ; THEN the order of the strata, pro 
vided the serptural cosmogony be au 
thentic, must correspond with the orde: 
of formation as detailed by Moses. in 
other words, the granitic or primitive 
rocks, though they may pierce upward 
through all the other styata to the top 
of the highest mountains, must be the 
lowest; and, at the same time, they 
must be free from all organic remains, 
Inasmuch as all organized bodies were 
formed subsequent to their emergence 
from the waters: next must come plant 
and vevetables > wet, lishes ; next, 
birds; next, land animals and reptiles ; 
and, last of all, should any sueb be 
found to exist, fossil human relies. 
Occasional intermixtures may indeed 
fake place: but still the first remains of 
birds, for lustance, will not be dis OVeUT- 
ed below the first remains of marines 
animals; nor the first remains ot land 
animals, below the first remains ot 
birds, 


and, 


* Accordingly, such is actually found 
to be the ranized fos 


succession of org 
sils. 


They all rest upon the primitiv: 
granite, which contains no extranevus 
fossil relics: and they follow each othe: 
upward in the precise order of the Mo 
saical narrative.”"—Vol. I. pp. 149 
lol. 
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But here, differently from the case 
of Professor Buckland, we have to 
ask, are such submersions revealed 
in Scripture ? Does scriptural lan- 
guage of itself require us to under- 
stand, by a day, six thousand years 
or more? If not, we here imagine 
an hypothesis to account for a phe- 
nomenon ; that hypothesis having 
no foundation, but its aptitude to ac- 
count for ihe phenomenon. Surely 
we might say amongst all the hypo- 
theses which may be framed to ac- 
count for existing phenomena, it 
were a chance of infinity to one 
against any specific hypothesis con- 
taining the true account, the veram 
causam of things. And if we are 
compelled to rest satisfied with one, 
as a sort of argumentum ad ignoran- 
tiamr, till another be excogitated, with 
a little more plausibility and verisi- 
militude ; we must at least decline 
adopting either the one or the other 
into any code of systematic theol- 
ogy. 

“We must beg pardon here indeed 
for pleading the not very reputable 
plea of coram non judice, with res- 
pect to geology, as presented to 
the theologian. And, finding our- 
selves too far committed to recede, 
or to advance further to different 
subjects in the present Number, we 
shall shortly conclude with the dis- 
cussion before us, on which we had 
not intended so fully to enter, adding 
one or two direct observations. 

1. We cannot ourselves but view 
the subject of Geology, and can- 
not but wish others to view it like- 
wise, as a subject of immense dif- 
ficulty. The mere process of dig- 
ging for subterranean phenomena, 
through small spaces, and at vast 
distances, is a labour which, how- 
ever to be surmounted by human 
perseverance, yet leaves to human 
ingenuity a most severe task in ar- 
ranging those phenomena. But, 
after arranging the discoveries so 
made, with an apparently sufficient 
degree of accuracy, then to rea- 
son upon the question, who placed 
the materials there, and when, and 
how, seems to us quite another 





grade of difficulty. To enunciate, 
as a fact, the circulation of the 
blood, is one thing: to inquire who 
made it circulate, and when, and 
how, is quite another. Indeed, in 
proportion as these remoter geolor 
gical inquiries are unconnected with 
human duty, or human benefit, so 
may it not be reasonably suggested, 
that their resolution has been placed 
at the utmost verge of human know- 
ledge—perhaps intentionally left, by 
the Great Author and Revealer of 
all things, among “ the secret things 
that belong unto the Lord our God ?” 
For our own part, we know not on 
which of the two subjects we feel a 
deeper consciousness of insufficien- 
cy, we might say of intrusion, in en- 
tering; whether on the plurality of 
the worlds above us, or the strata of 
earth beneath us. “ Who is it that 
darkeneth counsel by words without 
knowledge ? Where wast thou when 
I laid the foundations of the earth ? 
Declare if thou hast understanding. 
Who hath laid the measures there- 
of, if thou knowest? or who hath 
stretched the line upon it?” If we 
could believe any part of holy Serip- 
ture to have been written with an 
express view to future diversities 
and stirrings of opinion; we should 
certainly say, that from the 37th to 
the 41st chapters of the Book of 
Job had been of old particularly 
addressed to the present times. 
After all that has been revealed, 
compared with all that is clearly 
seen, all that is plain and palpa- 
ble around us; must we not say, 
enough is provided to make us 
intelligent, as well as humble, 
adorers of the power and wisdom 
of the Sovereign Creator? And 
will not the believer ailow, that 
some obscurities may still have been 
left behind, both in Scripture and 
in Nature, to try our forbearance 
and to teach us diffidence before the 
presence of the Great Suprem>+r 
The attempt made by so able and 
good a man, and so profound a 
writer, as Mr. Faber, to clear up 
those obscurities, is indeed no sub- 
ject for carping: and we should 
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be much rather disposed to offer to 
such a person a kind of dictator- 
ship in Scriptural Geology, could we 
believe the attempt in question to be 
fairly within the grasp of any human 
understanding. 
Si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hoc defensa fu- 
issent. 


But the possibility of the under- 
taking is to us the matter of doubt. 
And, abstaining intentionally from 
any critical discussion, may we not 
still ask, whether a single instance 
does not warrant our doubt? Does 
not, for example, the one simple an- 
nunciation of the Divine historian, 
“ AND THE EVENING AND THE 
MORNING WERE THE FIRST DAY,” 
outweigh the utmost power of hu- 
man ingenuity to stretch the mean- 
ing of the writer, or the mind of the 
Holy Spirit, into an indefinite por- 
tion of time, of which, at last as at 
first, it is confessed, we know little 
or nothing at all? 

2. If it be true that difficulties 
and obscurities are of the very es- 
sence of this inquisitive science ; it 
is then to be expected that no prof- 
fered explanations will, in point of 
fact, be tound a removal of those 
difficulties. Thus the supposed ca- 
tastrophes, successively carrying 
down beneath the surface so many 
strata in their orderly course, seem 
to us to have required the same 
watchful Eye, and unerring Hand, 
to have guided them to the desired 
results, as if they had all been sum- 
med up in that one known convul- 
sion of the scriptural Flood.— 
Again ; that the vegetation created, 
(and why in seed?) on the third 
pay, should have survived so many 
subsequent millenaries of universal 
overthrow and submersion, and 
should still remain to bedeck and 
enamel the fields and the valleys of 
the seventh or Sabbatic pay, seems 
tous, without another intervening 
miracle of vegetable creation on the 
sixth, as great a miracle as all the 
rest. And, again, the destructive 
submersions, more especially sup- 
posed on the fifth and sixth pays, 
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without any bearing, that we know 
of, on the general benelit of surviv- 
ing or succeeding productions 0! 
creation, would appear to tend rath- 
er more to perplex than to satisly 
the inquiring mind. Once 
the minute point of time ino which 
the act of creation, could have been 
yoing forward, even during the 
very pays of work themselves, 
would seem to bear jo proportion 
to the periods of rest during those 
same pDAys, alter the creation had 
sef the machine to work: so that 
rest, far from being the exclusive 
state of the seventh, or Sabbatic pay. 
would in fact have been the venera! 
each successive DAI 


ore § 


state even ot 
after the opening fiat of creation. 
Krom this last consideration, pere 
haps, might arise a suggestion, how 
far ile, with) whom a single day is 
as a thousand years, might not with- 
in the space of an actual day have 
done the whole work assivned to 
Him in sie thousand years: how 
far, that is, [le might vot both have 
created, and, if necessary, submer- 
ged masses, to us enormous, but 
to Him “a very little thing,” with- 
in the single space literally assigned 
by the historian, from “ evening to 
morning.” 

3. Seeing, after all, that a neces- 
sity for Divine interposition naturally 
arises even out of the very attempt 
to dispense with it, upon any thing 
like Scriptural grounds: may we 
not be excused for resorting imme- 
diately to that which is the fairest 
and the humblest solwfivn of all in- 
explicable  d'fliculties—namely, a 
primary reference to that Divine 
Pewer which we know, and that 
Divine Revelation which we pos- 
sess ? To contest with the acute 
and philosophic Cuvier, what exact 
line of operation any conceivable 
flood of waters would necessarily 
take in arranging or deranging tae 
lower strata of the ecarth, were a 
vain and pedantic presumption on 
our own part. But, may it not also 
lie beyond the sagacity of Cuvies 
himself, to disprove the possibility 
of an Alinighty Tland. and a Divine 
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Mind, choosing and executing the 
very plan of stratification in ques- 
tion, as His own foreseen result of 
a Flood, which He was Himself to 
bring miraculously upon the earth ? 
Should He have chosen that, in such 
a process, vege table matter should 
sink the first and lowest: that marine 
exuvia, being already within the wa- 
tery bosom, should be deposited the 
neat; that birds and animals should 
survive the longest, and therefore re- 
main for the third or upper stratum ; 
leaving at the same time, or pro- 
viding afterwards for, those unac- 
countable cracks and fissures through 
the very strata so formed, by meth- 
ods best known to Iimsell,* are we 
still to suppose, that every diftic ulty 
in the way of such an arrangement 
should have presented a barrier in- 
surmountable to Omnipotence itselt ? 
Or, might we not more reasonably 
presume, that the very difficulty we 
contemplate inay be the point pro- 
vided to try our humility; at least, 
to rebut our prying iInquivies into 
the Aow aud the whens: and that 
ihe grand lesson to be learned by 
modern oryctulogy may be this, an 
acknowledgment, ex post facto, 
ofthe efiects of ‘tie Deluge, rather 
than a presumption, @ priort, that 
the Deluge can lave had no effect 
in their production ¢ 
We have exceeded our own inten- 
tion in the above episodical discus- 
sion, which precludes our return for 
the present to the really important 
and interesting subject of these vol- 
umes. We trust, however, that the 
venerable author will excuse the 
freedom, as well as our readers the 
leneth, of the remarks into which 
we have been inadvertently drawn 
on the subject of geology. It has 
forcibly struck us, in considering 
the subject, to be one of very seri- 
ous bearing on the general interests 


*" The non-discovery of /wwman bones or 
ssils in any strata, or sapposed diluvial soils 
itherto found, preseats a difficulty alike 
underevery svstem of feology; and proves 
how short iw ay either of our theories, or our 
facts. have witherto advi anced tow ards: a com- 
geological history, or theory of the 
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Revelation ; and, as it is now 
expounded, the most hazardous 
concessions are made to the infidels, 
even in combating their opinions. 
Without at all wishing to commit 
ourselves to the counter expositions 
offered by an above-mentioned ani- 
mated author and champion of Re- 
velation as itis, Granville Penn; 
we still think no Scriptural system 
of geology complete which does not 
embrace a full and fair discussion 
of the views entertained by that 
respectable writer, and lately de- 
veloped with an especial view to 
the present systems in fashion. In 
detect of any further reference to 
Mr. Penn, we shall conclude with 
two quotations ;—one from himself, 
indicative of his general view, we 
must say in much accordance with 
our own, of the cuncessions now 
mace to the unbelieving philosophy ; 
the other is from an author whose 
mind we conceive to have been 
in much congeniality with the ori- 
ginal bent of Mr. Faber’s, and 
whose writings will lead us to the 
subject which we hope herealter 
to pursue with a far more willing 
pace 5; namely, the connexion of an- 
cient with recent, sacred with pro- 
fane history, in conspiring to prove 
the one great object of all revelation 
to have been salvation through a 
Redeemer. 

First, for Mr. Penn, who, in 
speaking of the theory of De Luc, 
with regard to the indefinite length 
of the Mosaic days of creation, Says, 
** What is the motive, which he sets 
forth to allure our will to his fantas- 
tical interpretation > For it is not 
our reason that he addresses, ‘but 
our will, It is to conciliate unbe- 
lievers. To conciliate unbelievers, 
by supplying them with every need- 
ful means of light for discerning the 
truths which they do not apprehend 
vr recognize, is doubtless a high 
moral and Christian duty; but, to 
strive to conciliate them by a sur- 
render of any particle of truth, to 
modify or change it, to cut and 
fashion it to the measure and mode 
of their disposition to conviction, is 
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a breach of trust of the same kind, 
as to bid our master’s debtor * take 
his bill, and write down fifty meas- 
ures of wheat, when ‘an hundred 
measures’ are the just amount of the 
score. We are not intrusted with 
any latitude or discretion, for thus 
negotiating the good will of infidel- 
itvis the article of revealed truth. 
We must take care to present it 
pure and genuine 5 and unbelievers 
must then take it as it is, or they 
must leave it; but, those who at- 
tempt a compromise, by an unau- 
thorized concession, are not the 
champions, but the betrayers of that 
truth: non tali auailio, &c.”— 
(Penn’s Comparative Estimate of 
the Mineral and Mosaic Geologies, 
Svo. 1822. 

Next, says the learned Shuckford, 
in reference to the incipient devia- 
tions of mankind from the true faith, 
by a too speculative inquiry into 
the mysteries of natur : © The first 
men of Egypt, according to Diodo- 
rus Siculus, considering the world 
and the nature of the universe, ima- 
gined two first eternal Gods: so 
that it was their speculative inqui- 
ries into the nature of things that 
led them to errors about the Deity ; 
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and, if we examine, we shall see 
that from the beginning to tbe pre- 
sent times, it has always been the 
vain philosophy, and an affectation 
of science falsely so called, that has 
corrupted religion. ‘The first Ecyp- 
tians had, without doubt, a= short 
account of the history ef the world 
transmitted to them—an account of 
the creation, of the origin of man- 
kind, and of the method of worship 
which God had appointed As 
Abraham had received instruction 
from his forefathers, the 
Egyptians had from theirs ; but they 
did not take a due care not to 
viate from what had thus been trans- 
mitted to them. 
or other thinking to speculate, and 
to establish such speculations us he 
judged to be true, and tieretore 
very proper to be admitied into 
their religious inquiries, happened 
to think wrong; and so began a 
scheme of error, which others, age 
alter age, refined upon, and added 
to, until, by steps and degrees, they 
built up the whole fraine of their idol- 
atries and superstitions.”’——( Shuck- 
ford’s Connexion of and 
Profane History, p. 318, vol. i. 1728. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
PREPARING for publication :—~-The 
Life, and a critical Examination of the 
Writings of Bishop Jereray Taylor; by 
Dr. Heber, Bishop of Calcutta ;—Col- 
legiate and Parochial Churches; by P. 
Neale and J. Le Keux ; Cuvier’s Ani- 
mal Kingdom translated, with addi- 
tions ;—Doctrinal and Practical Ser- 
mons (by subscription) ; by the Rey. J. 
Bull, M. A. 

In the press :—A Second Volume of 
Sermons; by the Rev. J. W. Cunning- 
ham ;—Memoirs of Mrs. Sheridan ;— 
Mexican Antiquities, and Curiosities ; 
by Mr. Bullock ;—A Sketch of the Sys- 
tem of Education at New Lawark ; by 
R. D. Owen ;—History of the Dark 
Ages, by C. Chatfield ;—-Massillon’s 
Thoughts ;—Youth Warned, 


a Sermon 





by the Rev. T. James ;—The Good Sa- 
maritan; by the Rev. J. Hooper ;—Sa.- 
cred Tactics, an attempt to exhibit by 
tabular arrangements. a general rale of 
Composition prevailing in the Holy 
Scriptures ; by the Rev. T. Boys, A. M. 


Cambridge.—The prize for the Hul 
sean dissertation for the year 18235, was 
adjudged to W. C, Walters, B.A., Fel- 
low of Jesus college Subject, “ The 
Nature and Advantage of the influence 
of the Holy Spirit.” 

The following is the subject of the 
Hulsean dissertation for the 
year :—* The Doctrines of our Saviour, 
as derived from the four Gospels, are in 
perfect Harmony with the Doctrines of 
St. Paul, as derived from his Epistles.” 
W. Browne’s Gold Medals. The 
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aibjects for the present year are: For 
the Greek Ode— 


Te) muides "EA ATV Ie 
"BAS cpoure ELT pid, cAcub: poure 0g 


Muisas, 7evalxas——viv UT ip TWUVTO)V 


ay ov . 
Latin Ode—* Alleppo, Urbs Syria, 
terre motu, fonditus eversa.” 
FE pigrams—* Seribimus indocti doc- 


tique.—” 


A public meeting lately took place at 
Brighton, the Dean of Hereford in the 
chair, to consider the propriety of estab- 
lishing an infant school in that town, on 
the plan of those in Westminster and 
Spitalfields. The meeting were of an 
opinion that infant schools, under pro- 
per management and superintendence, 
would prove highly useful nurseries for 
the infant poor, and be subservient to 
training them in the very first instance 
to obedience and regular habits. A 
Committee was appointed to carry the 
object into eflect. 

The Bishop of Chester, in a sermon 
lately published for the benefit of the 
Society for the Improveinent of Prison 
Discipline and the Reformation of Ju- 
venile Offenders, wisely and most hu- 
inanely points out the duty of assisting 
prisoners upon their discharge, espe- 
cially juvenile offenders, to obtain some 
means of livelihood without resorting to 
their evil practices. “The period at 
length arrives, when the prisoners must 
be removed from all further discipline 
and restraint. But, when thus liberated, 
whither are they to go? to what place 
ean they direct their steps or views ? 
They may have seen the error of their 
ways; they may be desirous of aban- 
doning the course they have unh: appily 
run. But how are they to regain the 
path of honest livelihood Character 
is gone: professions are not believed : 
even the most compassionate, they who 
inost sensibly feel and lament the frail- 
ties of our nature, are nevertheless 
afraid to receive under their roof a prac- 
tised criminal, the hitherto supposed as- 
sociate of the vilest and most abandon- 
ed characters. This is the sad scene 
which presents itself to many a dis- 
charged and repentant prisoner. His 
course, alas! is almost certain. His 
former haunts and companions are 
ready to receive him, and scarcely does 
there appear to be any other alternative. 
With such facilities and inducements on 
one side, with such difficulties and ob- 
stacles on the other, we cannot wonder, 


neither ought we too severely to con- 
denin these ill-fated outcasts, if they re- 
lapse once more into their former habits ; 
if the last state of such offenders become 
worse than the first. The Committee, 
therefore, of Prison Discipline, would 
have but imperfectly discharged their 
labour of love, if they had not directed 
their attention to the prisoners, at this 
the inost decisive period of their lives. 
And here the friends of humanity can- 
not too warinly applaud their humane 
exertions. In the very feelings and 
spirit of the religion of Jesus Christ, 
they have established a “Temporary 
Refuge? into which youthful prisoners 
may be received on their first discharge 
from prison. In it they are taught some 
useful employment or trade, by the 
practice of which they may earn then 
livelihood, when they are again thrown 
upon the world. Noristhisall. They, 
at the same time, are instructed in the 
principles of religion, in the knowledge 
of their duty both to God and man. 
With this view, the service of our 
church is regularly administered twice 
on each Sabbath, and once on every 
other day of the week. Can any one 
receive the very mention of such an es- 
tablishment, without applauding the 
motive? Canhe hear of such a deed, 
without the wish, and an effort, we 
trust, touphold and increase its utility ?” 

Professor Buckland, in his “ Reli- 
quie Diluviane,” lately published, sums 
up the result of his remarks on the Ger- 
man caves as follows .— 


“ The facts I have enumerated go to 
establish a perfect analogy, as far as re- 
lates to the loam and _ pebbles, and sta- 
lagmitic inerustations in the caves and 
fissures of Germany and England, and 
lead us to infer an identity in the time 
and manner in which these earthy de- 
posits were introduced ; and this identi- 
ty is still further confirmed by the agree- 
inent in species, of the animals whose 
remains we find enveloped by them, 
both in caves and fissures, as well as in 
the superficial deposits of similar loam 
and pebbles on the surface of the adja- 
cent countries; namely, by the agree- 
ment of the animals of the English 
caves and fissures, not only with each 
other, but with those of the diluvial 
gravel of England, and of the greater 
part of Europe: and in the case of the 
German caves, by the identity of then 
extinct bear with that found in the ~ 
vial gravel of Upper Austria; and « 
the extinct hyena with that of the gra- 
vel at Canstadt, in the valley of the 
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Necker ; at Horden, near Herzberg, in 
the Hartz; at Eichstadt, in Bavaria; 
the Val @’Arno, in Italy ; and Lawford, 
in Warwickshire. To these may be 
added the extinct rhinoceros, elephant, 
and hippopotamus, which are common 
to gravel beds as well as caves; and 
hence it follows that the period at which 
the earth was inhabited by all the ani- 
mals in question, was that immediately 
antecedent to the formation of those su- 
perficial and almost universal deposits 
of loam and gravel, which it seems inn- 
possible to account for unless we ascribe 
them to a transient deluge, affecting 
universally, simultaneously, and at no 
very distant period, the entire surface of 
our planet.” Professor Buckland states, 
that human remains found in caves are 
all of comparatively low antiquity, and 
attended by circumstances which indi- 
eate them to be of postdiluvian origin. 
Human remains have not been found in 
any antediluvian deposits, Mr. Buck- 
land also inquires into © the evidence 
of diluvial action afforded by the accu- 
mulation on the earth’s surface of loam 
and gravel, containing the remains of 
the saine species of animals that we find 
in the caves and fissures, and by the 
form and structure, of hills and valleys 
in all parts of the world.” 

These evidences of a general inunda- 
tion are deduced from the dispersion of 
the bones of elephants; by deposits of 
loam and gravel; and from proofs of 
diluvial action, in Scotland, Wales, Ire- 
land, on the continent, in North Amer- 
ica, in Afvica, and Asia, and at high 
levels. The Professor thus sums up 
the facts, to which (in addition to those 
afforded by the interior of caves and fis- 
sures) he appeals : 

“1. The general shape and position 
of hills and valleys ; the former having 
their sides and surfaces universally mod- 
ified by the action of violent waters, and 
presenting often the same alternation of 
salient and retiring angles that marks 
the course of a common river ; and the 
latter, in those cases which are called 
valleys of denudation, being attended 
with such phenomena as shew them to 
owe their existence entirely to excava- 
tion under the action of a flood of wa- 
ters. 

“2. The almost universal confluence 
and successive inosculations of minor 
valleys with each other, and final ter- 
mination of them all in some main 
trunk which conJucts them to the sea ; 
and the rare interruption of their cour- 
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ses by transverse barriers producing 
lakes, 

“3, The occurrence of detached in- 
sulated masses of horizontal strata, cal- 
led outliers, at considerable distances 
from the beds of which they once evi- 
dently formed a continuous part, and 
from which they have been separated at 
a recent period by deep and precipitous 
valleys of denudation. 

“4, The immense deposits of gravel 
that occur occasionally on the summit 
of hills, and almost universally in‘ val- 
leys over the whole world, in situations 
to which no torrents or rivers that are 
now inaction could have diifted 
them. 

“5. The nature of this gravel being 
in part composed of the wreck of the 
neighbouring hills, and partly of frag 
ments and blocks that have been trans 
ported from distant regions. 

“6. The nature and condition of the 
organic remains deposited in this gravel, 
many of them being identical with spe 
cies that now exist, and very few hay 
ing undergone the smallest process of 
mineralization. Their condition te- 
sembles that of common grave bones, 
being in so recent a state, and having 
undergone so little decay, that if the 
records of history, and the circumstan- 
ces that attend them, did not absolutels 
forbid such a supposition, we should be 
inclined to attibute them even to a 
much later period than the deluge: and 
certainly there is in my Opinion no sin- 
gle fact connected with them, that 
should lead us to date their origin frou 
any more ancient era, 

“7, The total impossibility of refer 
ring any one of these appearances to 
the effect of ancient or modern rivers, o1 
any other causes that are now, or ap- 
pear ever to have been, in action, since 
the retreat of the diluvian waters. 

“§. The analogous occurrence of 
similar phenomena in almost all the re- 
gions of the world that have hitherto 
been scientifically investigated, present 
ing a series of facts that are uniforinly 
consistent with the hypothesis of a con 
temporaneous and diluvial origin. 

“9, The perfect harmony and con- 
sistency in the circumstances of those 
iew changes that now go on (e. g. the 
formation of ravines and gravel by 
mountain torrents ; the limited depth 
and continual growth of peat bogs ; the 
formation of tufa, sand. banks, and del 
tas; and the filling up of lakes, estua- 
ties, and marshes.) with the hypothesis 
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which dates the commencement of all 
sich operations ata period not more an- 
than that which our received 
chronolocies assign to the deluge.’ 

* All pe facts, whether considered 
collectively or seperately, present such 
a contormnity of proofs, tending to es- 
tablish the universality of a recent mmun- 
dation of the earth, as no difficulties on 
objectious that have hitherto arisen are 
in way sufficient to overrule. 

We have lately mentioned Mr. Fara- 
day's curious experiments on the con- 
deusation of gases into fluids. Sir H. 
Davy, in alluding to these experiments 
savs; “One of the principal objects that 
[hadin view, incausing expernnents to 
be made on thee ondensation of different 
gaseous bodies,by generating them under 
pressure, was the hope of obtaining va- 
pours, which, from the facility “with 
which their elastic forces might be di- 
minished or increased by small decre- 
nents or increments of temperature, 
would be applicable to the same purpos- 
es asstearm. As soon asl had obtained 
muriatic acid in the liquid state, 1 had 
no doubt that all the other gases which 
have weaker affinities or greater densi- 
ties, and which are absorlable to any 
extent by water, might be rendered flu- 
id by similar means; and, that the con- 
recture was well founded, has been prov- 
ed by the experiments made with so 
much industry and ingenuity by Mr. 
Faraday. 

“ The elasticity of vapours in contact 
with the liquids from which they are pro- 
duced, under high pressures, by bigh 
temperatures, such as those of alcohol 
ind water, is known to increase in a 
much bigher ratio than the arithmetical 
one of the temperature. 

“In applying the condensed gases as 
inechanical agents, the smail ditieren 
ces of temperature required to produce 


cient 


an elastic force equal to the pressure of 


many atmospheres, will render the risk 
of explosion extremely small; 
future experiments should realize the 
views here developed, the mere diiter- 
ence of temperatuie between sunshine 
and shade, and air and water, will be 
sufficient to produce results, which have 
hitherto been obtaimed only by a great 
expenditure of fuel. 

“There can be little doubt that these 
general facts of the condensation of the 
zases Will have many practical applic a- 
tions. Thev offer e asy me thods of un- 
pregnating liquids with carbonic acid 
and other gases, without the 
of common mechanical pressure, 


necessity 


They 
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afiord means of producing great dinin- 
utions of temperature, by the rapidity 
with which large quantities of liquids 
may be rendered aeriform ; and as com- 
pression occasions similar effects to cold, 
in preventing the formation of elastic 
substance, there is great reason to be- 
lieve that it may be successfully em- 
ployed for the preservation of animal 
and vegetable substarices for the purpos- 
es of food, 

A novel operation was lately exhibi! 
ed in the anatomical theatre of Sr 
Thoinas’s Hospital. Myr. Jukes, a sin 
geon, Who has invented an aparatus tor 
extracting poisons from the stomach, 
attended, at the request of Siv Astley 
Cooper, to repeat the experiment of 
emptying the stomach by mechanicai 
means. Having swallowed a solution 
of liquorice, and diluted it by drinking 
two pints of water, Mr. J. introduced « 
long flexible tube into his mouth, and 
passed it down into the stomach. An 
other surgeon immediately fixed a cop- 
per syringe to the extremity of the tube, 
and in the space of two minutes com 
pletely pumped out the whole of the li- 
quid that had been drunk. 

Mr. H. Wilkinson has published a 
project for a steam navigation to India 
in thirty-one days. His plan and rou 
are as follows :— 

Days. Miles 
From Falmouth to Gibraltar 5 — 1200 


From Gibraltar to Rosetta .. 9 — 2170 
From Rosetta to Bulac, or 
Cairo up the Nile wee D— 110 


From Cairo to Suez, by land2— = 70 
From Suez, down the Red 

Sea, to Bombay «.......000 14 — 3300 
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The following minute, like the an- 
cient benefit of clergy, affords an illus- 
tration of the respect paid by our ances- 
tors to scholarship ata time when to be 
able to read was a distinction of consid 
erable value. [n an assortment of pews 
in Norton Church, in the county of Dur- 
ham, made 3d Jan. 1635, is this item: 
“ Mr. Davison, of Blaixton, shall sitt in 
the seate next unto the chancell on the 
North side, where he usith to sitt, and for 
his servants and tenants to sitt in the 
North Porch whichis called by the nani 
of Biaixton Porch As for men servant> 
weh cannot read, we appoynt thein for to 
sitt in the South porch,called by the nam 
of Pettie Porch: and as for women sei 
vants, for to be piaced to kneele down in 
the middle ally nere the font.” 
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Mr. Gay Lussac, ina paper lately 
read before the Acadeiny of Sciences at 
Paris, seems to consider that the princi- 
pal cause of volcanoes is a very strong 
and as yet unneutralized affinity exist- 
ing between certain substances, and ca- 
pable of being called into action by for- 
tuitous contact, producing a degree of 
heat sufficient to fuse the lavas, and to 
raise them to the surface of the earth by 
means of the pressure of elastic fluids. 
The lavas ejected by volcanoes are es- 
sentially composed of silica, alumina, 
lime, soda, and oxide of iron ;—bodies 
which, being all oxides and incapable 
of acting upon water, cannot be suppos- 
ed to have originally existed in their 
present state in volcanoes; and from the 
knowledge which has been obtained of 
the true nature of these substances by 
the admirable discoveries of Sir Huim- 
phry Davy, it is probable that the great- 
er part, if not all of them, may exist ina 
metallic state. There is no difficulty in 
conceiving that, by their contact with 
water, they might decompose it, become 
changed into lava, and produce suffi- 
cient heat to account for the greater 
part of the volcanic phenomena. 
SLAVERY AT THE CAPE OF 

GOOD HOPE. 

The Right Hon. Lord Charles Som- 
erset, Governor of the colony of the 
cape of Good Hope, has issued a procla- 
mation in behalf of the Slave popula- 
tion, from which we extract the leading 
provisions. We particularly recommend 
to the attention of our readers the pre- 
amble, which furnishes a most satistac- 
tory reply to the unjust averments which 
have of late been so urgently made by 
some of the admirers of ignorance and 
unmitigated slavery.— 

* Whereas I—having taken into consi- 
deration the happy increase of the means 
of religious instruction, and the opportu- 
nities for religious worship, which have 
been established in this settlement, and 
the benefit which is resulting therefrom 
to the community at large; and, being 
confident that there exists but one feel- 
ing in the breasts of the inhabitants, 
that it isthe bounden duty of every true 
Christian to civilize the lower classes, 
and to ameliorate their condition, as far 
as may be consistent with the security of 
the state, and with a due consideration 
to the rights and privileges of all; and 
whereas, it must be evident to every well- 
disposed and religious person, that the 
propagation of Christianity among 
Slaves will tend, beyond any other inea- 

Curist. OBSERVER. 
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sure, to promote morality among then, 
and to improve their condition and con- 
duct—do, under a sanguine hope that 
the following regulations may conduce 
to those desirab le objects and to the re- 
moving of any existing evils, hereby 
proc laine and order, ‘T hat , 

“Sunday being commanded, in all 
Christian states, to be a day of rest, it is 
hereby forbidden, and dee lared illeg l, 
to compel a Slave to perform field-la- 
bour on the Sabbath day, or any othe: 
work but such as ts ordinarily consider- 
ed work of necessity. 

“ Slave-proprictors, who have caused 
their Slave children to be baptized in 
the Christian religion, shall, as far as 
relates to such Slaves, be exempt from 
any tax which has been imposed on 
Slaves in this colony, 

“The manumission of a Slave who 
has embraced the Christian religion, 
shall not be subject to the customary 
payment of 50 rds. to the Reformed 
Church; but such Slave shall neverthe 
less be entitled, the same as other mem 
bers of the church, to support from the 
vestry under the usual regulations and 
conditions. 

“Christian Slave-proprietors, resid 
ing in Cape ‘Town, and other towns and 
villages, and theie immediate vicinity, 
where Free Schools are or may be es- 

tablished, are, after the first day of June 
next, tosend their Slave children, above 
three years and under ten years of age, 
at least three days in each week to the 
established Free School nearest to thei: 
dwelling. 

* Slaves who have been baptised, and 
who are not within the prohibited de 
grees of consan: suinity, Inay intermarry, 
with their proprietors consent ; and the 
children of such marriage? shall be the 
property of the proprietor of the mother 
The same shall bold with regard to 
slaves of either sex, intermarrying with 
free persons; in which case also, when 
the wife is a slave, the children of such 
mariage belong to her proprietor. 

“The respective local authorities 
shall be responsible, that all marriages 
between Slaves are without delay en- 
registered, as all other marriages are. 
Slave marriages shall be celebrated in 
the church on Sundays, where the lo- 
cality will permit; and, in other cases, 
the clergymen will, once in_ twelve 
months, appoint the most convenient 
places in their respective districts, for 
the purpose of marrying Slaves and bap 
tizing children, so as to remove the in 
convenience arising from remote hab: 
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tations. The marriages of Slaves, and 
the baptisin of their children, shall be 
performed without fee or reward. 

“ After the celebration of marriages, 
it is forbidden for the parties to be sold 
separately ; or the children of such mar- 
riages, without the pareuts, or the sur- 
vivor of them, until such children shall 
have attained the age of ten years, ex- 
cept under a decree of the Court of Jus- 
tice. 

“ Children not born in wedlock of a 
slave woman, who has embraced the 
Christian religion, and has been baptiz- 
ed, shall not be sold from their mother, 
unless they shall have fully attained 
their ninth year; neither shall such 
Christian feinale-slaves, so baptized, be 
sold, without selling to the same person 
any child she may have under the age 
of nine years, except under a decree of 
the Court of Justice. 

“The regulations prescribed in the 
preceding clause, respecting children 
born of mothers who have embraced the 
Christian religion and have been bap- 
tized, shall also be observed with regard 
to children born of slaves not of the 
Christian religion, and not having at- 
tained their eighth year, to whom the 
special care and attention of the mother 
must be considered indispensable ; and 
all sales, not in conformity to the re- 
strictions comprehended in this and the 
foregoing clauses, are declared void. 

“‘ Separate books shall be kept in the 
respective offices for the enregisterment 
of slaves, slave marriages, and slave 
children born in lawful wedlock; for 
which purpose owners shall report to 
that office, in their respective districts, 
the date and proof of baptism. Those 
who neglect causing the children of 
their Chris‘#:n slaves, born in wedlock, 
to be baptized within twelve months al- 
ter the birth of such children, shallincur 
a penalty of not less than 25 rds. and not 
exceeding 100 rds. for each offence, and 
shall be compelled to have such child 
er children baptized at their own ex- 
pense. 

“Slaves, who have embraced the 
Christian religion, and have been in- 
corporated in the church, by baptism, 
(although transferred, or become the 
property of heathens,) are not to be de- 
prived of the right of attending atchurch, 
or place of Christian worship, on Sun- 
days, unde: a penalty of 10 rds. to be 
paid by the proprietor ; unless justifiable 
cause can be shewn for such preven- 
tion. 
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“ The evidence of a slave, upon oath, 
after baptism, may be received by the 
constituted authorities, or competent 
courts, the same as that of any other 
Christian. 

“'The property possessed by a slave, 
whether acquired by work in extra 
hours,(with the permission of the pro- 
prietor,) by donation, legacy, inheri- 
tance, or by any other honest means, is 
inherent in the slave! and in no event 
belongs to the proprietor, except in cases 
of suicide. Every slave is entitled to 
dispose of his or her property, or other 
rights legally acquired, as well during 
life as by will. In cases where intes- 
tate slaves have no relations, and make 
no declaration, or last will and testament, 
to the disposal of their property, the pro- 
perty shall be paid, by the Orphan 
Chamber, into a fund formed for the 
purchase of such female slave children 
as shall have been at one of the estab- 
lished schools during a period of four 
years; and whoshall be particularly re- 
commended by the Committee, fur 
their moral and exemplary conduct dur- 
ing that peried. Such: purchases shall 
be exempt from all taxes and charges, 
ordinarily imposed upon the manumis- 
sion of slaves. Donations and legacies 
may be made, in aid of the Redemption 
Fund. 

“Every slave is to be daily supplied 
with proper food and clothing: and, in 
case of dissatisfaction, appeal may be 
made, by either paity to the local au- 
thority. 

“ Slaves employed in garden or field 
labour, are not to be compelled to work 
more than ten hours in each tweaty-four, 
to the 30th September ; nor more than 
twelve hours in twenty four hours, from 
the Ist October to the Sist March in- 
clusive: except during the ploughing 
or harvest seasons, or on extraordivary 
occasions; when a remuneration shall 
be made to them in money, or by an ad- 
ditional proportion of food, according to 
the discretion of the local magistrate. 

“ Proprietors, or persons employed by 
them, are not at liberty to inflict any pu- 
nishmenton a slave, beyond what may 
be considered a mild domestic correc- 
tion. This correction is only to be given 
with rods, or other implements of do- 
mestic punishment: it is not to exceed 
twenty-five stripes ; and is, in no case, 
to ve repeated within twenty-four hours, 
nor until the delinquent shall have re- 
covered from the effects of any forme: 
correction. 
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“ Should it be necessary for the security 
or safety of a family or individual, to put 
a slave in irons, the same shall be re- 
ported within twenty-four hours, to the 
local authority: stating the cause and 
circumstances under which such meas- 
ure could be justified. 

“* Maltreatment of a slave by the pro- 
prietor, not attended with death, may 
be punished by fine, imprisonment, ban- 
ishment, or other sentence of the law, 
according to the nature of the case, and 
the degree of cruelty exercised ; and the 
slave may be publicly sold, for the ac- 
count of the proprietor, but under special 
condition of never again coming into 
his power, or into that of his parents, 
children, brothers, ov sisters: bat, when 
the maltreatment ofa slave has been at- 
tended with death, it must be recollect- 
ed that the court, in giving judgment, 
will be guided by the Taw ap plicable to 
homicide. 

“ Maltreatment of a slave, by the 
overseer Or representative of the propri- 
etor, or other individual, shall be pun- 
ished as if the same had been inflicted 
ona free person, placed under the su- 
perintendence or direction of such over- 
seer or other representstive of the pro- 
prietor. Domestic punishment is for- 
bidden to be inflicted on a slave, by any 
other hand than that of proprietor, em- 
ployer, or overseer, (not being a slave,) 
except in cases where the proprietors or 
employers, having no free person in 
their employ, are females, or infirm, or 
suffering under disease, or are upward 
of 60 yours 4 of age.’ 
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Pecuniary penalties are attached to 
the breach of these respective provis- 
IONS, 

We rejoice at every ser grein of 
slavery; and most thankful are we to 
those in authority who endeavour to : 
fect this benevolent object: but alas, af- 
ter all, the very charter of privilege 
proves that slavery is still, under all cuw- 
cumstances, “a bitter draught.” How 
degrading and wretched must be a con- 
dinon of hfe in which the natural rights 
of a man and woman to marry are to 
depend upon the caprice or tyranny ofa 
stranger, and in which the offspring of 
their union are born only to be slaves 1a 
interminable succession ; a condition of 
lite in which, even m= an ameloratng 
edict, it is proffered as a boon that the 
child shall not be torn from its mother 
Ull it is eight, nine, or ten years of age! 

seni 

Books have been received from the 
Court of Directors for the purpose of 
establishing permanent  soldiers’s li 
braries at seven of the principal Europe- 
an stations. On the arrival of the li- 
brary at cach station, it will be placed 
under the charge of the chaplain; or, 
where there may not be a chaplain, the 
brigade-major or other public staff-offt 
cer. To assist in the care aud preserv- 
ation of the books, and to heep a pro 
per list and account of them, the person 
officiating as cle: under the chaplam, 
ora steady non-commissioned officer, 
will be employed, 60 a salary of twelve 
rupees per month. 
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THEOLOGY. 

Morning Thoughts, in Prose and Verse, 
on single Verses in the successive Chapters 
of the Gospel of St. Matthew. Foolscap 
Svo. 3s. 

Christ Triumphing over Death, the Mo- 
tive to unfailing Obedience ; a Sermon, on 
the Death of C. Grant, Esq. ; by the Rev. 
DL. Wilson. 2s. 

The Importance of Proper Views of the 
Divine Nature, an Essay ; sol Bates. 2s.6d. 

An Address to the Members of a Class 
tor the critical Study of the Greek Testa- 
ment; by W Day 

Star in the East ; by Josiah Conder. 6s. 

Plain Pastoral Addresses on Regencra- 
tion; by the Rev. F. Craig. 

The Christian Gleaner, and Servant’s 
Monthly Magazine, No.1. price 2d 

Thoughts on Private ser cual by 7. 
Sheppard. 5s 


A Dissertation on the Sabbath ; by the 
Rev. J. Macbeth. 5s 

An Inquiry into the Doctrine of Original 
Sin; by the Rev. J. Cormack. 5s. 

The Teacher's Manual; by W. 13 
Lloyd. 

Sermons, and Plans of Sermons, on mm 
portant Texts of Scripture, never before 
mblished ; by the late tes . Joseph Benson 
Part. 1. 8vo. 5s 

A Dictionary of All Religions, and Rel:- 
gious Denominations. To which are pre- 
fixed, An Essay on Truth ; on the State of 
the World at Christ’s appearance ; and a 
Sketch of Missionary Geography: by 4 
Williams. 10s. 6d. 

A Monitor to Families, or Discourses o: 
some of the Duties and Scenes of Domestic 
Life ; by the Rev. Henry Belfrage. 

Morning Communings with God, or De 
votional Meditations for every Day of the 
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Year. Translated from the Original Ger- 
man of Sturm: by Wm. Johnstone, A. M. 
= vols. roval lomo. 16s. 

Sermons of the late Kev. James Saurin, 
Pastor of the French Church at the Hague 
‘Translated by the Rev. RR. Rebinson, 
Henrv Hunter. D. D., and the Rev. Joseph 
Sutcliffe, A.M. With additional Sermons, 
Now first translated: the whole corrected 
and revised by the Rev. Samuel Burder, 
A M. fivols. Svo. with Portrau of the au- 
thor. Sl. Ss. 

The Anti-Swedenborg. I2mo. 2s. 6d 

A Course of Lectures, Wlustrative of the 
Pilgrim's Progress ; by the Res. D. Warr. 
Bv0. &s 

A Charge delivered at the Primary Trien- 
nial Visitation of the Province of Munster,in 
1923; by Richard, Archbishop of Cashel. 
Bvo. Is. 

The Doctrines of General Redemption, as 
held by the Church of England and by the 
early Duteh Armenians, exbibited in their 
Seriptural Evidenee, and in their Connexion 
with the Civil and Religious Liberties of 
Mankind; James Nichols. 1 vol. 8vo. lbs. 

MISCELIANEOUS. 

Travels through Part of the United 
States and Canada, 1018 and 1219; by John 
M. Duncan, A.B. 2 vols. 16s. 

Vol. IL. of Travels in the Interior of 
Southern Africa; by W. J. Burchell, Esq. 
completing the work , 4to. with 116 colour- 
ed and black engravings. 41. 14s. 6. 

Travels in Chili over the Andes, in the 
vears 18290 and 1821; illustrated with 30 
plates, &c. by P. Schmidtmeyer, 4to. 
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An Appeal to the British Nation, on the 
Humanity and Policy of forming a National 
Institution for the Preservation of Lives and 
Property from Shipwreck ; by Sir. W. Hil- 
lury, Bart. 8vo. 

Count Pecchio’s Journal of Military and 
Political Events in Spain, during the last 
Twelve Months; with Introductory Re- 
marks on the Present Crisis; by E. Bal- 
quiere. 

The last Days of Spain ; or an Historical 
Sketch of the Measures taken by the Con- 
tinental Powers in order to destroy the Span- 
ish Constitution. 8vo. 3s. 

Sabwan Researches, delivered at the 
Royal Institution, on the engraved Hiere- 
clyphies of Chaldea, Egypt, and Canaan ; 
by John Landseer, F. S. A. 4to. with nu- 
merous plates, 2). 12s. 6d. 

Juseph and his Brethren, a Scriptual 
Drama; by Hl. L. Howard. Post 8v0. 

The Marriage Act, 4 Geo. IV. cap. 76, 
arranged under heads, with Observaticns, 
and an Appendix ; by G. Lawton. 

Dr. Hutton’s Mathematics, vol. HI. by 
Olinthus Gregory, LL.D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Anew Arithmetrcal Notation, and a New 
Arithmetic of Infinites ; by T. Taylor. 

The Phrenological Journal and Miscella- 
ny. No. 1. 

An Essay onthe Ojects of Taste; 5s. 

Securry's Captivity under Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo Saib. 4s. 

Cato, to Lord Byron, on the Immorality 
of his Writings. 

Remains of the late A. L. Ross, A. M. 
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RELIGIOUS NECESSITIES OF 
THE WESTERN TERRITORY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Tue Episcopal Church of the Uuited 

States of America derives its orgin 

froin this country. Ten dioceses have 

Leen formed, nine of which are in the 

Atlantic States, east of the Alleghany 

Mountains. Portions of two of these 

dioceses, those of Philadelphia and 

Virginia, reach across those mountains, 
s they are co-extensive with the re- 

spective states of Pennsylvania and 

Virginia; but the diocese of Ohio ts the 

only diocese yet formed beyond those 

iountains, in the western territory of 
the States. 

The pressing want of clergymen in 
this diocese has led the right reverend 
prelate, who has the care of its scatter- 
ed parishes, to visit this country that he 
may procure that aid which is necessary 
to preserve his infant church from per- 
ishing,and which he had no hope of pro- 
curing elsewhere. The spiritual wants 
of that diocese ca]l for special assist- 


ance; and the supply of those wants 
requires the establishment of an institu- 
tion on the Spot, in which imtives of the 
country may be prepared for the minis- 
try, atan expense within their reach, 
and in habits suited to the sphere of 
their labours ; and this important object 
is not likely to be accomplished without 
liberal aid from this country. Our 
readers,we are persuaded, will feel deep. 
ly interested in the details respecting 
this portion of Christ’s universal church 
which we are about to lay before them. 

In a letter, addressed to Dr. White,* 
Bishop of Philadelphia, Bishop Chase 
gives the following sketch of the forma- 
tion of the diocese of Ohio, and the es- 
tablishment of the bishopric :— 

“ On the third day of March, 1817, I 
left my beloved parish of Christ Church, 


* Bishop White was consecrated at Lam- 
beth, September 19, 1790, by Dr. Moor, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Bishops Proteus 
of London, and Thomas of Rochester assist- 
ing. Bishop White is the only surviving 
bishop consecrated in England. 
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Hartford, State of Connecticut ; and, in 
so doing, bade adieu to many of the com- 
forts, and nearly all the retinements, of 
well-regulated Christian society. With 
what sentiments and feelings I did this, 
may be witnessed by the tears which | 
shed at parting, which scarcely ceased 
to moisten my cheek for many a day, 
as the rapid vehicle conveyed ine fast to 
the western wilderness. 

“My motives, in going were those 
expressed in my ordination vows— to 
seek for Christ’s sheep that were dis- 
persed abroad, and for his children 
who arein the midst of this naughty 
world, that they might be saved, through 
Christ, for ever.’ As Abraham, I‘ went 
out frommy kindred aud friends, not 
knowing whither I went: but the 
Lord, I trust, being my guide and help- 
er, 1 commenced my labours in the 
State of Ohio ; concluding, if they were 
successful, there to continue ; if not, to 
go further among our new settlements 
perhaps Indiana or Illinois. 

“ Time, however,soon convinced me, 
that the field of usefulness was that of 
the State into which I had first entered. 
Assisted by the exertions of a fellow 
Jabourer, the Rev. Mr. Searle, the 
State was, during the spring and sum- 
mer, for the most part traversed, par- 
ishes were formed, and little societies 
of Christian worshippers were gathered 
inmany places. Delegates from these 
attended a convention previously ap- 
pointed, in Columbus, in the following 
winter, where the constitution of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States was adopted, a diocesan 
constitution was formed, and all things 
regulated according to the usages of 
our primitive church. The succeeding 
June being the time specified by the 
constitution for the meeting of the con- 
vention, it was very ge nerally attended; 
and a bishop w as,uinder ran existing can- 
on of the general convention, unanim- 
ously elected. His consecration took 
place in the following February, A. D. 
1819. From this time a new era com- 
menced of labour and care. The new- 
lv formed parishes were nearly all 
visited. Other members of our com- 
munion were sought out and found in 
our woods ; and considerable numbers 
who had never professed any sense of 
religion, were disposed, by the grace ot 
God in the preaching of the word and 
the administration of the ordinances, to 
forsake their sins, and join the body of 
the faithful. 

* Our clergy, this year, consist] of 
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the Rev. Mr. Searle, in the north ; the 
Rev. Mr. Johnston, of Cincinnati; the 
Rev. Dr. Doddridge, of Virginia, offi- 
ciating as a missionary a part of the 
time inthe State; and the Rev. Mr. 
J. Morse, whom in June I admitted to 
the holy order of priesthood ; and by 
these all our parishes, however distant 
and scattered, were to be sustained. 
This work, however difficult, was at- 
tempted. In March, 1820, came into 
the diocese my son,Philander,a candid- 
ate for holy orders, who was ordained 
the following June. Taking charge ot 
a school, he assisted me in parochial 
duty, and thus enabled me to be more 
extensively useful tomy beloved people 
throughout the State. The labours of the 
past vear Were continued with renewed 
vigour, through this of 1820. Cheered 
by the fond hcepe, and relying on the 
promises of God to his church, that he 
would raise up and send forth labourers 
into his vineyard, we went on in our 
exertions to sustain and ke ep together 
our infant parishes ; and, though some 
of them were permitted to enjoy the 
iIninistration of a cergyman but 
or twice in the year; yet even that was 
attended with such evident blessings, as 
for a while to keep thein from despond- 
ne. 

Some idea may be formed of the 
overwhelming labour, connected with 
an infant diocese in such a country as 
that of the western territory of the 
States, from the following fact, quot d 
from the journal of the Ohio conven- 
tion:—Bishop Chase travelled, in the 
course of the year 1820, on horseback, 
which is the only way of visiting the in- 
fant settlements of that country, a dis- 
tance of twelve hundred and seventy- 
one miles, and performed Divine ser- 
vice and preached eighty: two times, 
besides attending the sick, the dying, 
and the afflicted. In consequence of 
the view of the spiritual wants of the 
diocese presented by the bishop to the 
convention, they authorized him to 
prepare, and transmit to the several 
bishops of the United States, an address 
setting forth the great necessities of the 
church within the diocese of Ohio, and 
soliciting their aid and assistance in 
procuring missionaries to reside in that 
State. The following are passages 
from this apostolic address :— 

“The map of Ohio will shew you the 
extentofourcharge. Our extreme pa- 
rishes, as those of Cincinnati and Ash- 
tabula, are distant, each from the other, 
three hundred miles. In 
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other directions, their distance is not 
much less. On this vast surface, our 
settlements are thinly scattered ; and, 
among these settlements, are mingled 
the members of our primitive church. 
Having emigrated from the places 
where the pleasant things of our Zion 
were freely and in abundance minister- 
ed, they remember their past enjoy- 
ments as hungry persons think on their 
former feasts of plenty. In this situa- 
tion they sit like the captive Israelites 
by the muddy waters of the Euphrates’ 
stieam, waiting, with sighs and tears, 
tor redemption to the church of God ; 
for that blessed time when the word 
and sacraments can, with any thing 
like constancy, be ministered among 
them. Besides innumerable individu- 
als dispersed throughout our state, 
there are forty-eight places containing 
our little flocks, mostly in circumstances 
similar to the above. These I have 
hitherto visited once a year. I have 
witnessed their joy at meeting, and 
their grief at parting. Their passion- 
ate inquiries, prompted by their love of 
Zion, and especially by the danger of 
the rising generation’s being enticed 
every day from her order and beauty, 
into the paths of sin and infidelity ; 
their passionate inquiries for some pros- 
pects of relief in the enjoyment of faith- 
ful missionaries, almost every where 
repeated, have sunk deep into my 
heart, and caused iny tears to mingle 
with theirs. 

“ Our parishes and places of holding 
Divine Service, are mostly distant 
from each other from fifteen to sixty 
miles; and the amount of parochial 
services ishardly so much as five cler- 
cymen to support them ali. Though 
these are faithful, [ fear beyond their 
strength, yet what are they among so 
many congregations, and at such dis- 
tances: To keep from ecclesiastical 
extinction the little flocks already form- 
ed,they have,in many instances, en- 
enconipassed so great a field of duty, 
that, before they have finished their cir- 
cuit, their former labours are no more 
seen; their fences against error are 
thrown down,the weeds of sin are grown, 
and their whole ground is laid waste. 
Too often have I witnessed this with 
mine own eyes: too often have [ seen 
the lambs of the foid devoured, because 
a shepherd was too far distant to hear 
theircries. What must be my feelings 
under such circumstances, the beatings 
of your own bosoms, as you 1ead this, 
chn best express. 
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“ In doing the duty above alluded to, 
I have found the labours of a Missiona- 
ry inseparable from those of the Epis- 
copate ; and, toa person of my age, this 
assemblage of fatigue is more than can 
be borne. Incessant speaking in pri- 
vate, as well as in public, in teaching 
the rudiments of Christianity to the 
young, and in explaining and defend- 
ing the first principles of our religion 
to the ignorant opposer, has already 
much impaired my voice and general 
health ; and should this state of things 
continue, to all human view,my strength 
will soon be brought down in my jour- 
ney, and my days will be shortened.” 

“Our parishes and people are too 
dismembered and too poor to maintain 
qualified ministers of the Word and 
Sacraments. They have made their 
efforts accerding to their utmost ability, 
and they find all is insufficient. Should 
they be suifered to fail in the diocese, 
what willremain of the church in the 
West? They will soon disperse. No 
fiinds—no clergy—and soon no people. 
Thus, even should prosperous days re- 
turn, there will be no foundation on 
which to build a future superstructure. 

“| have now, surrounded by my 
manifold cares, finished my address to 
you on this, of all others dwelt upon 
through my whole hfe, the must impor- 
tant and momentous subject ; and thus, 
according to my weak ability, bave 
done my duty. With prayers the most 
sincere [ commit the event of it to the 
wisdom, the goodness, and mercy of 
Him, who, to found and erect a king- 
dom here on earth, shed his precious 
blood for us. Whatever the event may 
be, whether prosperous or adverse, | 
humbly implore His divine grace to 
make me submissive to His holy will 
and pleasure.” 

The powerful appeal contained in 
the Bishops address, enabled his son, 
the Rev. P. Chase, to collect about 
3000 dollars, for the stpport of such 
clergymen as might be induced to ex- 
ercise their ministry in the wilds of 
Ohio. That sum remains, however, to 
this day but little impaired, because 
clergymen have not been found who 
are willing to encounter the fatigue and 
privations of ministerial labours in this 
land. Various disappointments occur- 
red, tll, of the state of things at the 
time of the last convention, held on the 
4th and Sth of June, 1823, Bishop 
Chase draws in a letier to Bishop 
White, the following affecting pic- 
ture :— 
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“ All our clergy, residing in the 
State (six only in number) were pre- 
sent at this convention. Though cheer- 
ed by God's grace and I hope support- 
ed by his Spirit, we bad but a gloomy 
prospect before us. Too well was it 
known among us that some of our par- 
ishes had by reason of a want of any 
thing like constant ministrations, be- 
come discouraged and had ceased to be: 
others had complained that the promises 
of Missionaries had not been fulfilled ; 
that they had kept together under the 
benefits of lay-reading ; butthat, unless 
some new hope should arise, they could 
not do so much longer. Added to 
these complaints of the destitute laity, 
we had mutually to endure those of the 
clergy. Their labours, they alleged, 
were more than the human constitution 
could reasonably bear. Their parishes 
and places of preaching were so distant, 
their travelling in most seasons of the 
year so bad, and the pressing importu- 
nities to officiate so frequent, that not 
only all opportunities of study and im- 
provement were cut off, but their faini- 
lies were suffering for things needful 
and necessary. ‘When,’ said they, 
‘shall we have that assistance from our 
brethren in the East which we had 
hoped for, and which our distressed 
condition, and the very existence of the 
church asa diocese, so imperiously de- 
mand ? After so long a period has 
elapsed, since the affectionate and sup- 
plicant appeal was made for missionary 
aid, and after so many have been or- 
dained to the ministry, is there not one 
found, who is willing to encounter 
what we have encountered for the glo- 
ry of God and the good of the church ? 
If we are to wait until the Atlantic 
States are all supplied with clergymen, 
does not the increasing state of the 
church there,not only bedim, but for ever 
extinguish the ray of hope, that any will 
ever come from thence ? And, this 
being the case, who will supply our 
places when we are gone, to say nothing 
of the numerous parishes unsupplied ? 
So poor are we, in such confined and 


uncomfortable dwellings do the most of 


us reside, so scanty are our libraries, 
and so incessantly engaged are we in 
parochial and missionary duties, that 
we can neither assist, nor direct, nor 
teach the young men who apply to us 
for orders, though there are not a few. 
If the qualifications for the miuistry are 
kept up to their present standard (and 
we pray that they may be ever so) by 
what, except a miracle, can we be sup- 
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plied with clergymen? ‘The only an- 
swer to this question was given, by stat- 
ing the imperious necessity of having 
an institution for the education of young 
nen for the ministry, among those who 
are to be benefited by their labours.— 
That this conclusion was just, and un- 
impaired by investigation, appeared 
from the distance at which we were 
placed from all means of education 
at the eastward, and the moral im- 
possibility of sending our candidates to 
the eastern seminaries. Full well did 
we perceive, that the same causes 
which prevented the ordained candidates 
from courting the labours of a missionary 
inthe West,and inclined them to listen te 
the superior offers, and prefer the more 
refined state of society, in the East, 
would notcease in their effect on the 
young men, whom, if it were possible, 
we might send thither for education.— 
We saw, or thought we saw, that if, in 
the lapse of years, means should be 
found to send here and there a_ person 
tothe East for his education, the West- 
ern States would have no ceitainty of 
having him for their minister. Besides, 
the dissimilarity of habits and manners 
existing between the inhabitants of an 
old and a new settled country forbade 
the expectation that useful clergy could 
be obtained to supply our present wants 
Time and zeal, prayer and sufferings, 
might succeed, as they had succeeded, 
in overcoming difficulues of this kind ; 
but, ordinarily, they are too great to be 
surmounted, 

“ But this subject is so much better 
stated by the Right Rev. Bishop Bowen 
of South-Carolina, in a letter to me, 
that I beg leave to refer you to it.” 

Bishop Bowen writes— 

“Tt has been painful in a very great 
degree, to contemplate the obstacles 
which have seemed to impede the suc- 
cess of your zealous and apostolic la 
bours in the West. [have been aware 
that the chief of these was the difficult, 
of procuring clergymen suited, by thei 
education and habits, to the peculiar na- 
ture of the service to be performed.— 
The view which you express of the cha 
racteristic necessity of the case of the 
church in the Western States is not on- 
ly that in which I am disposed to acqui- 
esce, but the same which I have myselt 
for suine years entertained. Your cle: 
gv tmaust be sons of the soil. A inission 
to the Western-Ocean islands does not 
more require an adaptation of characte: 
to circumstances in the ininistiy, than an 
effectual propagation of the Gospel, ac 
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cording to the doctrine and discipline of 
our church, in the western territories of 
the United States. Wales must not 
more, of necessity, have clergymen 
who are Welshmen, than Ohio, Iilhi- 
nois, &c. clergymen, who, by early 
training and habit, are capable of as- 
similation to the character of their in- 
habitents generally, and of enduring 
the travel and exposure of their woods 
and hills” 

The plan of the intended theological 
seminary is thus sketched by Bishop 
Chase :— 

“ A landed estate will be given us, al- 
ready improved, and supplied with pure 
water, fuel, fruit, and some convenient 
buildings. From this farm will be pro- 
duced the principal support of the young 
men in their board and comforts. That 
this may be done with the least expense 
tu them, they will covenant, as they en- 
ter the school, to attend to horticulture 
and to the ingathering of the harvest; 
this, however, never as an impediment 
tu their studies, but to supply the place 
of that exercise necessary for their 
health. In the spring and fall of the 
vear, the accounts of the establishment 
will be settled, and the averdge expense 
assessed on each individual: this, it is 
evident, can be but small. 

“To accustom our youth, the future 
servauts of a beneficent Redeemer, to 
acts of substantial charity, and as a 
wneans of desseminating the principles 
of our holy religion throughout our bar- 
ren region, and especially among the 
poor and ignorant, a printing press and 
hypes will be solicited; and the young 
wen, Or some proper proportion of then, 
will, at convenient hours of the day, be 
employed in printing tracts and a peri- 
odical publication. The institution is 
to be under the innmediate care of the 
bishop for the Ume being, or his substi- 
tute ; assisted by twoor more professors 
of sacred learning.” 

The estate spoken of in this extract is 
the litte of all worldly substance which 
Bishop Chase possesses. After secur- 
ig from it, in case of his own early 
death, some assistance to his widow and 
the younger branchesof his fainily, he 
devotes it to the advancement of that 
object which lies nearest to his heart— 
the supplying. of faithful ministers to the 
flock over which he has tie charge. 

The view which has been given of 
the peculiar wants of the Western terri- 
tory and of the best manner of supply- 
ing them, is strikingly contirmed by a 
document, published in America since 


Bishop Chase sailed for England. 
Charles Sigourney, Esq., treasurer of 
the Bishop’s Fund in the diocese of 
Connecticut, thus writes to Bishop 
Chase :— 

“] enclose a Number of the Phila- 
delphia Recorder, of Oct. the 4th, be- 
cause it contains, in an address of the 
Rev. A. Baldwin, a remarkable coinci- 
dence of opinion with you in your views 
of establishing a Western Theologica! 
Seminary. Mr. Baldwin has been em- 
ployed as a Missionary, by the General 
Missionary Society of our church, in 
the Western States . and, after spend- 
ing some time there, this is the resu't of 
his observations while there, now fist 
made public. I thought that it might 
be useful to you, by corroborating your 
statements, and convincing the world 
that your plan of establishing a Wes- 
tern Theological Seminary was a mea- 
sure recommended by expediency, and 
growing naturally out of the necessities 
of the case.” 

The reader will see the truth of this 
remark in the following extracts from 
Mr. Baldwin’s address :— 

“ Churchmen have removed from all 
Aulantic States into most parts of the 
New States. These are either sighing 
in their new habitations for the pleas- 
ant things of Zion which they left, and 
mourning over the saddening prospects 
of their rising families ; or have lost all 
sensibility on the one subject most im- 
portant to them as accountable and in- 
mortal creatures, and need to be awak- 
ened from their spiritual lethargy. 
There is a wide field in the West, whici 
is rapidly extending on every side, invi- 
ting culture from our hands, and promi- 
sing a rich harvest, and abounding glo- 
ry to Him whose blessing giveth thie 
increase. There may be, there must 
be, toils and sacrifices in cultivating 
these new fields: but those who ente: 
into them shall reap no little satisfac- 
tion here in witnessing the success ol 
their labours, and glory hereafter in the 
presentation of the fruits of their toils 
before the presence ot God in heaven. 

“ But the inducing a few clergymen 
to remove into the Western States ts 
not the principal object of this address. 
The planting of a church in any coun- 
try must be by foreign ministers: but 
the watering of a church therein—it- 
preservation and increase—must be by 
the labours of domestic ministers; meu 
who have been brought up and educa- 
ted in the country where the churcii 
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serious attention of the reader is solici- 
ted. Cast your eye over the history or 
present state of the church, and you 
will see sufficient proofs of its truth. 
Make the attempt to induce a certain 
number of clergymen to remove ito 
the Western States, and you will per- 
ceive the necessity of there being pco- 
vision made for the education of young 
men resident in those States, for eltec- 
ting the object in contemplation —the 
extensive founding and tasting preser- 
vation of the church there.” 

Mr. Baldwin urges ine establishment 
of a General Theological Seminary, 
for the use of all the Western States of 
the Union, as that already forined at 
New York may serve for the Eastera 
States.* Bishop Chase’s more nume- 
diate object is a seminary for his own 
diocese of Ohio; but as Mr. Baldwin 
considers the diocese of Ohio the most 
eligible situation for a seminary even 
with the most extensive views, Bishop 
Chase’s plan wil! be capable of en- 
largement, at any future time, so as to 
embrace all the objects of Mr. Bald- 
win’s, and will have the advantage of 
beginning on a scale, which, it is ho- 
ped, will be speedily practicable, with- 
out waiting for the funds which the 
larger plan would require. Myr. Bald- 
win states that 50,000 dollars, 11,250. 
sterling, would be requisite to Carry his 
plans into full effect. The estate 
which Bishop Chase devotes to his ob- 
ject may be estimated at 5000 doilars : 
the contribution of 10,000 dollars by 
friends in this country would euable 
him to make,a commencement ; while 
his plan might be consolidated and en- 
larged, as iurther contributions should 
be received. In respect to the mode 
of instruction best adapted to the local 
wants, Mr. Baldwin coincides with 
Bishop Chase. 

Of the vast field of usefulness open- 
ing before clergymen duly prepared for 
this labour, Mr. Baldwin thus speaks: 

“The institution will be a perennial 
spring, sending out its pure and fertili- 


* Our readers are already apprised of the 
tormation of the general seminary at New 
York, which promises to be of essential ser- 
vice in promoting sound learniug, clerical 
efficiency, and a spirit of union throughout 
the United States Episcopal Church. Bish- 
op Hobart of New York, who lately arrived 
on a visit to England, is authorised to receive 
subscriptions for this highly important insti- 
tuuion, and we are most happy in giving our 
strong recommendation to his object. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to Messrs. Rivingtons, 
yeaa St. Paul’s Church-yard, Lon- 
don. 
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zing waters into every part of those 
lands, and making glad the cities of 
our God. And over how large aud in- 
teresting a section of the American 
empire will the waters of that healing 
fountain flow !—Look on the inap ot 
America, and compare the Western 
States—Transalpine America-—-with 
the rest ofour rising empire. Observe 
the faciiities of intercourse in the migh- 
ty rivers that wash the western parts of 
Pennsylvama, Virginia, the States of 
Ohio, Lndiana, Himeois, Missouri, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
Suppose a theological seminary estab- 
lished near Cincinnati—how great the 
facilities of \jsiting it from every part 
of the Western States, and some of the 
Southern! Llow many and great would 
be the blessings flowing from it to the 
numerous people living in those exten- 
sive and fertile regions! From Pitts- 
burgh to the mouth of the Ohio is 800 
niles ; and the Mississippi is navigated 
from its mouth to the Falls of St. An- 
thony, a distance of 2000 miles. From 
the Missouri also, the Arsansaw, and 
other large rivers, on which our breth- 
ren are fixing their habitations, behold 
the numerous people who will, in every 
sneceeding age, receive inestimable 
benefits trom the founding of a theolo- 
gical seminary in the Wesi, and you 
will see that an institution there will be 
above all price.” 

While thus urged by the necessity of 
the case, to seek the establishment of 
an institution which should provide a 
supply of clergymen for the diocese of 
Ohio, an honourable anxiety is man: 
fested on the part of that diocese to 
maintain the strictest union with all 
other portions of the church. On this 
subject, Dishop Ch se says— 

“'To prevent the possibility, in any 
future generation, of the diversion of 
the funds (ol the school to be e*tablish- 
ed in Ohiv) to things foreign from the 
original iniention, and to secure the 
unity of ive church to all intents of the 
constitution and canons of the veneral 
convention, it was and is our purpose 
to insert in the legal act of ow ince: po- 
ration a proviso, tuat, on evidence of a 
mal-application, the General Treologi- 
cal Institution, or the bishops, as a 
committee of that body, should be au 
thorized by law to make inquiries, and 
to set things right.” 

There is one consideration which 
should plead powerfully with the inha- 
bitants of this country, and which gives 
peculiar propriety and force to the ap- 
peal now madete them. Of a ponn 
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lation of nearly six hundred thousand 
persons, who, by a census taken in 
1820, were found to occupy the state 
and diocese of Qhio, numbers consist 
of our own countrymen or their fami- 
lies. Ofthose who are already breught 
under Bishop Chase’s charge, neatly 
one third are emigrants and their faini- 
lies from England, Scotland, Wales, 
and Jreland. The journal of tke third 
convention of the diocese, lreld in June 
1819, contains a narrative on this sub- 
jectofa nature so affecting, that it can- 
not fail to awaken the feelings of be- 
nevolent persons towards their destitute 
countrymen. It is extracted from 
Bishop Chase's report to the conven- 
tion, of his proceedings on eutering his 
diocese after hts consecration to his 
office :— 

“In company with a Mr. Finley and 
a M:. Henderson, I reached, that night, 
the neighbourheod where they lived. 
I had been told that eld Mr. Finley was 
sick, that he desired the consolations 
of religion, and that thie neighbourhood 
would be glad of my ministrations. I 
complied with the request ; and the 
event proved that there was a particular 
providence in so doing. 

“These people were principally from 
Ireland : and, in their own country 
were what are called English Protes- 
tants—bred to a liberal and pious way 
of thinking, and to a more than ordi- 
nary courteousness of depertment. 
Emigrating troin their own, and coim- 
ing to this country in the early settle- 
ments of Oino,-they fixed themselves 
here in the woods ; and underwent the 
many privations and hardships incident 
to a new establishment. Their chil- 
dien grew up, and their families in- 
creased. 

“ Ardently attached to the church; 
they could net but think of her and 
her pleasant things; theugh they had 
but Jittle prospect of seeing her prosper- 
ity. The Rev. Dr. Doddridge, the 
nearest, and, for many years, the only 
Episcopal clergyman in the county, 
lives some twenty miles from thein, on 
the Virginia side of the Ohio. Such 
were iis avocations, that he had never 
been among them. Here they were 
isolated and alone, as sheep having no 
shepherd. 


“ Finley the elder, ‘the old man of 


whom I spake, was yet alive ; yet only 
so alive, as that they were obliged to 
raise him up to salute ine, as I approach- 
ed his bed. As I took lus baad, trem- 


bling with age and weakness, he burst 
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into tears, and sobbed aloud. The 
grateful effusions of his heart, at the 
sight of a minister of the blessed Je- 
sts, were nade intelligible by the most 
atlecting ejaculations io God his Ma- 
ker, Saviour, atd Sanctifier. ‘I see 
my spiritual father,’ said he, * my bish- 
op, the shepherd of the flock of Christ, 
of which I have always considered my- 
self, and the little lambs about me, the 
inembers ; but too unworthy, | teared, 
to be sought and found in this m ner. 
O, sir! do I live to see this happy day ? 
Yes, tis even so: Blessed Lord ! Holy 
Jesus! Thou, who once camest in 
great humility to seek and to save that 
which was lost, receive the tribute of 
iny grateful heart. Now let thy ser- 
vant depart in peace.’—As the venera- 
ble man spake forth the effusions of his 
mind, in words like these, he bowed his 
grey hairs, and begged the prayers 
and benedictions of the church. 
They were afforded—and cold must 
that heart be, which, under such cir- 
cumstances, could refuse to be fervent. 
The Visitation Office was performed ; in 
Which the family, joined by the neigh- 
bours hastily assembled, participated. 

“The branches of the family, and 
other persons in the vicinity, ‘being, 
though ata late hour, sent for, I pro- 
ceeded to the work of instruction. The 
nature and obligation of the Christian 
covenant in baptism, and as renewed in 
confirmation aod the Lord’s supper, 
were dwelt upon ; and the Jittle assem- 
bly were dismissed, with earnest exhor- 
tatious io seek, in their prayers, the aid 
and directien of God’s Holy Spirit, to 
guide them in the solemn duties to be 
pertormed in the morning. 

*] went home with one of the sons of 
Mr. Finley ; and, after a shot time de- 
voted ta sleep, at dawn of day [ return- 
ed to the sick man’s bed. ‘The family 
and friends came as quickly together ; 
and the sun had scarcely begun wo eali- 
ven the woods, when | again aduressed 
my interesting audience. With what 
heartfelt plcasure, with what grateful 
exultation, did I now read in the coun- 
tenances of this little flock, the etiects 
of Gospel truth! Every face beamed 
with boly fear and love—that blessed 
compound which speaks at once the 
modest, the believing, and the obedient 
Christian : and when I examined and 
called fur the persons to be confirmed, 
eleven out of this little circle presented 
themselves. The office was begun, and 
they received the jaying-on of hands; 
after which the holy supper of our Lord 
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was administered to. the like number, 
though not entirely the same persons ; 
some having been confirmed before, 
and some, who were now confirmed, 
being not yet duly instructed for the 
sacrament. 

“Tn a cabin, with scarcely a pane of 
glass to let in the light of day, and on 
a floor of roughly-hewn planks, we 
knelt down together, and there the holy 
otfices were performed, ‘The patriar- 
chal old man, having caused himself to 
be raised in his bed, gazed with un- 
speakable rapture on the scene before 
him. His tears only indicated what he 
teh. The symbols of his blessed Re- 
deemer were givenand received. They 
were pledges of eternal joys in that 
world whither he was so just hastening. 
Giving him the episcopal blessing, I 
took my leave, and departed. My 
mind, however, did not, does not, soon 
leave them. I never shall. forget the 
family and neighbourhood of the vene- 
rable Finley.” 

There is another consideration whieh 
will have great weight with the friends 
of Christianity, in the establishment 
and support of an efficient institution 


for training ministers for the service of 


these wide :egions. The Rev. Dr. Morse, 
in a * Report to the Secretary of War, 
of the United States on Indian Affairs,’ 
estimates the Aborigines now dwelling 
within the territories ef the States at 
nearly five hundred thousand, Almost 
the whole body of these Indians lie 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. The 
increase, therefore, of devout and zeal- 
ous ministers.in the Western Territory, 
is the most direct step toward reclaim- 
img the numerous tribes from the do- 
minion of darkuess and sia, 

In answer to the question, “ Whence 
can we obtain funds to carry our de- 
signs, so beneficial to the church, espe- 
cially that portion of it scattered in the 
woods of the West, into full effect >” 
Bishop Chase replies, in his letter to 
Bishop White : 

“ What has guided me and my dear 
brethren of Ohio in this matter, I beg 
leave to state. 

“ The interesting attitude which the 
General Theological Institution had as- 
sumed in being so harmoniously estab- 
lished in New York, and the pressing 
and peculiar demands whieh she had 
for all the aid of Episcopahans in the 
Atlantic States, forbade us to apply 
to them. Generous as they had 


been to us, we could never think of so- 
liciting their beneficence while their 
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own institution languisheth. Whence 
then, thought we, ean atise our hopes 
of relief 2 What part of the uaaversal 
church is there, who will compassion 
ate our forlorn and perishing state ? 
“Under these circumstances and 
thus situated, were we to blame, Right 
Rev. and very dear sir, for turning ov 
eves to the | und of our fathers ,—to that 
land, whose enlightened mnbabitants are 
spreading the glorious (zospel through 
out a benizhted world 2 Could mea, 
who were sulfering so many privations, 
who were worn with fairgue aml dejer 
ted in split, Who were strangers to all 
political considerations but sueh as 
they had learned from their Bibles, 
could they be censured tor a measur 
which naturally arose from the truth, 
that all Christians are brethren, oi 
Whatever nation ? ‘To evidence that 
our motives were thus pure, and that 
we were thus unanimous, IT wall take 
the liberty of introducing in this place 
a copy of a document the original 01 
which I carry with me to England :- 
“* We, the presbyters and deacons 
of the dioesse of Ohio, North America, 
having, at our annual convention, i 
communion with our apostolic head, 
contemplated, with sorrow, the gloom: 
condition and more gloomy prospects 
of the church in the States west of the 
Alleghany Mountains, unanimously re 
solved, that some effort should be made, 
under God, to ensure her preservation 
and extend her borders. In looking 
anxiously around for relief, our eves in 
voluntarily turned to the land and 
church of our fathers. Here, thought 
we, if any where, the Lord hath ap- 
pointed us sucecour; their beneficence 
is proverbial, and we are their breth- 
ren. At the impulse of bard necessity, 
therefore, and from a conviction that 
nothing of an ordinary nature can con 
tinue to succeeding ages our apostoli: 
ministry and doctrines, we have dete: 
mined to lay our wants before them. 
And, beholding in our venerated and 
beloved diocesan, a zeal which prompt 
him to sacrifice to the good of Christ's 
mystical body, private interest, domes- 
tic comfort, and the tranquillity requir- 
ed by advancing age, we would hum- 
bly introduce him, as the messenger of 
these our wants to that venerabl: 
church, whence, by God's good provi 
dence, we derive our name and exis 
tence. By him, the precarious conui- 
tion and needy circumstances of our 
diocese will be set forth; for he best 
knows, having lengest feltthem. We 
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wait therefore, anxiously, but submis- 
sively, the sentence of the Lord on the 
destiny of our infant church.” ’ 

(Signed by the Presbyters and Dea- 
cons. } 

The following extract f.om a letter, 
addressed by Bishop Chase to the oth- 
er bishops, a iew days before he set 
forward from: his bome, still further 
depicts the necessities of his diocese :— 

“The reasons which have unpelled 
me to this measure are those of imperi- 
ous necessity, No imtssionaries make 
their appearance ; nor are there even 
the saust distant hope of obtaining any 
from the East. Those who transiently 
visit us pass like meteors, leaving be- 
hind little or no salutary eiiect ; or stay 
only time enoug!i to spy out the naked- 
ness of the land, and bear olf an evil re- 
port of our wants and miseries. Had it 
not been so orderéd that I have found 
here two or three accustomed to our 
wants, and inured to the difficulties, ne- 
cessities and labours of a new country, 
who were in some due degree prepared 
for the ministry,and willing to enter it in 
a critical moment, half a dozen of our 
parishes would have been, ere this, as 
many others already are, extinct. 

“The few clergy we have may keep 
us alive, under Providence, a little 
longer; but when they die or move 
away, we have no means to supply 
their places. The pious young men 
converted unto God, and willing to 
enter into the ministry, under all its 
disadvantagas, having no hope of as- 
sistance, and no way pointed out to 
them whereby there is even a possibility 
of attaining the lowest degree of quali- 
fications specified by our canons, sink 
down in despair—a despair from which 
we have no power to raise them. We 
may think of the privileges in the East, 
of the means of education there; but 
this is all: they are out of our reach. 
Besides, ifour young men were there, if 
we could tind money in our woods, or 
drag it from our streams, to send and 
inaintain them at the Eastern seimina- 

ries, who could ensure us that they 
would not be enticed, by the superior 
offers held out to them, to settle there, 
and leave us still in our wants? Ia 
short, unless we ¢@an have some little 
means of educating our pious young 
men here, and here, being secure of 
their affections, station them in our 
woods and among our scattered peo- 
ple, to gather in and nourish our wan- 
dering flocks, we have no reason to 
hope in the continuance of the church 
m the West, 
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“The church of God is, in this re- 
spect, like the habitation of man in the 
settlement of every new country. Men 
must begin as they have means ; spien- 
dour and prosperity must be the result 
of previous privations; and he, that will 
not for atime be content with a cabin, 
shall never have a palace. Thus, if we 
wait for congregations aud churches to 
arise, before our well-educated clergy 
can make their appearance, the coun- 
try must for ever do without them. We 
have done so tov long already, and 
most deleterious have veen the conse- 
quences. For one, I feel disposed, by 
the grace of God, to mend my ways in 
this respect. { will endeavour to insti- 
tute anhumble school, to receive and 
prepare such matertals as we have 
among us. ‘These we will polish under 
our own eye, to the best of our power ; 
and with these we will build a temple, 
humble as it may be, to the glory ot 
God. 

“ Having entered on this resolution, 
under the guiding and directing hand 
of Providence, I shall make wy best 
way tothe land of our fathers—to the 
Church of England—to that generous 
people who will not turn a deaf ear to 
the cries of those who are ready to per- 
ish, especially it in them she identify her 
legitunate children. Thus under God 
being resolved, the Episcopal Church 
in the West will not—must not die, 
withouta struggle.” 

The Bishop of North Carolina, Dr. 
Ravenscroft, places the object of Bish- 
op Chase’s visit ina striking light, in 
the following letter to Bishop Ciase, 
and dated Sept. 8, 18@3 :— 

“T received your note of communion 
and charity, dated the 29th July, with 
its enclosure, on the eve of my depar- 
ture on a visit to this diocese; which 
gives me a good opportunity to comply 
with your pious request, to be remem- 
bered in the prayers of the church 
here, for which the necessary directions 
shall be given. 

“The object of the distant perilous, 
and fatiguing journey, which you are 
about to undertake, must call forth the 
good wishes and prayers of all who 
have any regard for the prosperity of 
the church, or feel any interest for the 
spread of pure and undefiled religion. 
I therefore trust that the good provi- 
cence of Almighty God will prepare 
your way before you, give you favour 
ina strange land, open the hearts of the 
people to the wants of their brethren, 
aad return you to your charge in healt!:, 











with a prosperous issue to your zeal for 
the advancement of his glory. 

“Ts say that Lappiove the measure, 
would be a cold expression of the de- 
sire whici I teel for its success; a tel- 
lowship in your wants being pressed 
upou me, by those under my own 
—by those calls for heip which cannot 
be answered, even with pa.tial rehet ; 
by we ieeonien necessity of with- 
standiag the inroads of ignorance and 
funiicism, while we are yet untarnish- 
ed with mstraments for (ae work, For 
zeal, to be protitable, must be coupled 
with knowledge, applied with discretion, 
continued with patience, and exercised 
i omeekness and charity; and these, 
thougu uuguestioned truits of the Spirit, 
are yet such, under our dispensauon, 
by the discipline of laborious study, 
resuiute self-denial, firm faith, and ua- 
reserved self-dedication. 

“So deep is the tant of false princi- 
ples ia religion, throughout our land, so 
disproportio: ved ts the dross to the pure 
gold of tne Gospel, so mighty the ettorts 
which infidelity and leresy ave making 
under the name of Civristianity, tirat 
the moral sense of the community ts 
notonly ina diseased but m a dying 
state. ‘To withstand, and eventually 
to cure this moral distemper, the only 
remedy, under God, is a learned, pious, 
and devoted ministry ; nourished up 
themselves in the words of faith and 
sound doctrine, Wao inay be able to 
teach others also. But to do this with 
comfort and effect, in a country of such 
diversified population and dissimilar 
habits as this great continent contains, it 
is equally necessary that they be trained 
up among those with whom they have 
to deal. 

“To this your fatherly purpose 
points. May it, therefore, have good 
success, by His guidance and_ biessing, 
from whom only, all holy desires, all 
good counseis, and all just works do 
proceed. And may a star arise in the 
West, to bless that wilderness with its 
cheering light.; ushering in that bright 
and glorious di iy, W hen the knowle dae 
of God and Jesus Christ, whom he has 
sent, shall cover the earth, and all who 
profess and call themselves Christians 
shall, with one heart and one mouth, 
ylority the Giod of their salvation ! 

“To His holy keeping, safe direction, 
and wise disposal, I heartily comunit 
you, and the cause which you have in 
hand, entreating Hits gracious protec 
ticu of you, His f: therly care of all you 
leave behind, and a speedy and happy 


eve 
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return to your family, your friends, and 
your flock.” 

Whea on the point of embarking at 
New York, Bishop Chase received 
advice of the death of one of his clergy, 
whom he had ordained deacon a tow 
months before, the Rev. Joke M. 
Jones. OF this custressing bereave- 
ment, mis widow thus wines to the 
Basnop — 

*Hewas much distressed whon he 
spoke 01 his congregations. IL endeav- 
oured to comfort hia, as He, who was 
pleased to afflict lis person, div not re- 
quue bis former services at his hands. 
Bur he had spent his jast strengih in 
the service of tis Moster. I ever 
thougat it not my duty to expos- 
tulate with him; yet L do belheve his 
exeruions were much too great for his 
strength. Please to write me your 
common: for Ll am tempted to have 
hard thoughts of myself. Perhapsif I 
vad controlled my dear husband, it had 
not been best; tor he had the glory of 
God and tue salvation of souls at heart.’ 

On this painful communication, 
Bishop Chase remarks : 

* ‘To the anguish which [ want words 
tn express, occasioned by the above, 
inrelation to our poor aud destitute 
church in Ohio, [have to add that ot 
the continued declining health of my 
dear son, the Rev. P. Cuase, jun., who 
is now in this city on tus way to Charles- 
ton, S. C., as the last effort, by w ay of 
journeying, and the use of the sea air, 
tosave hin from an untimely grave. 
On this dear son, and yet tellow-labour- 
er inthe vineyard of our adored Master, 
I had relwd, under God, for help and 
comfortin tue discharge of my duties 
inthe wilderness. Endeared to me by 
the consideration that he had left all his 
prospects in the East, in contormity to 
my great desive of spreading and main- 
taimag our primitve doctrines in the 
West, the very sinall hopes entertained 
of his recovery aud future usefulness in 
the church are doubly distressing. To 
keep myself from despair, | made every 
just and prudent ellurt, when passing 
through Geneva, the place of the Theo 
logical Branch School in this State, to 
prevail on those who were about enter- 
ingintothe ministry, or had receatly 
doue so, to go to Ohio if it were only 
for one year; and supply the parishes 
of even one or two of our clergy, that 


they, knowing best the condition and 
vants of our scaitered people, might do 
the duty Of imissionarics 


but 


lura time— 


vone could {| obtam. The sane 
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efforts have been renewed in this city, 
and with no better effect.” Thus cut 
otf froin all hope of obtaining what he 
had for years been entreating and 
pleading for, namely, some missionaries 
to save his sinking church, the Bishop 
turned his eyes to the land of his fa- 
thers! 

he powerful appeal which these 
facts make to the benevolent heart, the 
friends of Bishop Chase are peisuaded 
wil] not be made in vain. Adequate 
aid, furnished at this juncture, will con- 
solidate and extend the efficiency of 
the American Episcopal Church, by 
contributing to supply with suitable 
ininisters that vast mass of population 
which is continually emigrating west- 
ward; while, without such aid, the 
church itself, established by such a 
course of self-denying and unwearied 
toil, will dwindle and perish, and the 
population be given up to the inevitable 
consequences of a famine of the Divine 
ordinances. 

There are now twenty-eight parishes 
organized in the diocese of Ohio; be- 
sides very numerous places, where pub- 
lic worship is occasionally held, and 
where parishes might be formed, if mi- 
nisters could be procured. The labours 
of the Bishop and his few clergy will be 
seen to be truly arduous, when it is sta- 
ted, that they extend over a space of 30,- 
000 square miles of newly-settled or still 
unsettled country. 

A subscription has, therefore, been 
opened in furtherance of the object sta- 
ted in this appeal. Henry Hoare, Esq., 
banker, of Fleet street, is treasurer of 
the fund; the proceeds of which will be 
vested in government securities, in the 
names of the Right Hon. Lord Gam- 


bier and Mr. Hoare, till drawn for by 
the proper authorities in the diocese oi 
Olio. Subscriptions will be received 
at the banking houses of Messrs. Hoare, 
37, Fleet street ; and of Messrs. Hoare, 
Barnetts, Hoare, and Co., 62, Lombard 
street; and by Messrs. Hatchard and 
Son, 187, Picadilly. 


FEMALE EDUCATIONININDIA_ 


On the 15th of March a society was 
forined at Serampore, for establishing 
native schools in that place and its vi- 
cinity. On their appointment, the 
Committee proceeded immediately to 
their work. It appeared that ten schools 
for females were already in existence ; 
of these five are in Serampore, one iu 
Nuva-gram, one in Teeapore, and three 
in Vyddiabatty. Two of those in Se- 
rampore had existed about twelve 
months ; all the others had been formed 
within the past month. ‘The aggregate 
number of children was about 170.— 
There are several other situations in 
which it was hoped that other schools 
would be established ina few days.— 
Among the regulations adopted, we find 
the following, for securing the dilligence 
and good conduct of the masters :— 
When a schoolmaster has twelve chil- 
dren he shall receive five rupees month- 
ly, and for every six children above this 
number he shall receive one rupee, and 
s0 on in proportion. If at the examin- 
ation it shall appear that any school- 
master has been particularly dilligent, 
he shall receive an extra reward. 

The schools will be dilligently visited 
and superintended by the Jadies in the 
vicinity, chiefly those connected with 
the Serampore Mission. 


*.” Fora large mass of interesting Religious Intelligence, we refer our readers tothe Apr 
pendix for 1823, published with the present Number. 
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FOREIGN. 
UNITED STATES. 
Tar President’s Message to Congress 
iS 2 most Interesting and important doc- 
ument. It exhibits, what we witness 
without feelings of rivalship, the increas- 
ing prosperity and happiness of a free 
and powerful nation, united to us by the 
bond of a common parentage, speak- 
ing a common language, and enjoy- 





ing, like ourselves, a larger share of 
the blessings which belong to man asa 
social being than can perhaps be found 
inany other two nations on the globe. 
We observe with pleasure the bonds of 
union and friendly feeling which appear 
to be strengthening between the two 
countries. The Message is peculiarly 
respectful in its allusions to Great Brit- 
ain, which alone, among the old nations, 
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has had the wisdoin and humanity to 
eppose the encroachments of a: bitrary 
power, at least by its moral influence, 
whether in Europe or South America. 
On some points, however, our western 
friends have preceded usin the march 
of liberality, philanthropy, and sound 
policy, as the language of the Message 
on the following topics will shew. 

First, we have the following commu- 
nications respecting the Slave Trade. 

*¢ The usual orders have been given to all 
our public ships to seize Americau vessels 
engaged in the Slave Trade, and biing the.n 
for adjudication: and J] bave the gravificauon 
to state, that not qne so cuployed has been 
discovered ; avd there is good 1eacan tu be- 
lieve that our flag is vow seldom, if at all, dis- 
graced by that trafic.” 

“Tn comphance with a resolution of the 
House of Representatives, adopied at their 
last session, instructions have been given to 
all the Ministers of the United States accre- 
dited tu the powers of Europe and America, 
to propose the proscription of the African 
Slave-trade, by classing it under the denomi- 
nation, and inflicting on its perpetrators the 
punishment, of piracy.” 

The United States were themselves 
the first to set this example; and it ts 
truly honorable to the character of 
their government, that, not content with 
this, they are thus earnestly impressing 
the subject upon the convictions of the 
European cabinets. Our own country, 
so distinguished for its opposition to the 
Slave Trade, we trust will not be Jong 
before it affixes the same brand of crim- 
inality to its perpetration. Indeed, it 
may be considered as pledged to do so; 
the very same proposition having been 
made by the Duke of Wellington at the 
Congress of Verona, where he propos- 
ed that measures should be concerted 
“for proclaiming and treating the 
Slave ‘Trade as piracy.” 

A second most enlightened act of 
Cliristian duty and humanity ov the 
part of the American Government 1s 
thus adverted to in the message. 


* Atthe commencement of the recent war 
between France and Spain, it was declared 
by the French government that it woud 
grant no Couimissions to privateers ; and tuat 
neither the commerce of Spain hersel!, nor 
of neutral nations, should be wolested by the 
the naval force of France, except in the 
breach of a lawful blockade. This declars- 
tion, which appears to have been faithfully 
carried into effect, concurring with p.inci- 
ples proclaimed and cherished by the United 
States, from the first establishment of their 
independence, suggested the hope that the 
time had arrived when the propusal tor 


adopting it as a permanent and invariable 


role io all future maritime wars might mect 


the faveurah'e consideration of the great Eu- 
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ropean powers. Instructions have accord 

ingly been given to our Minisiers with Fiance 
Russia, and Great Britain, to muke thos 
proposals to their respective poveruments 5 
and whenthe trends of hum bnity re thy on 
the essential amclioration to the condiuon of 
the human race which would rcsult trom the 
abortion of private war on the sea, vadon the 
greatiacility by winch itimight be accomplish 

ed requiting ouly Che consent of a few wove 


reas, an carpest hope ts indclyed tuat these 
overtures will meet with an allention, ani 
mated by the soirtiia whick dhe, were anide, 


aud tliat thes wil uli.aate ly be successtul 


These representations, we earnest, 
trust, willuot be without their full ef 
fect upon the cabinets to which they 
have been addressed; and that the dis 
graceful, but hitherto hcenced, out 
of privateering may fur evea be reneun 
ced, and that Chimtian merchants » 1 
no longer be permitted tu war upou erch 
other in cold blood; seizing eact: other 
ships and cargoes, and attacking, wound 
ing, and killing the mariners on board, 
for the mere sake of plunder. Upon 
our own government, we would ventire 
to indulge a hope, that this representa- 
tion will produce the desired etiect ; and 
if Great Britain and the United States 
can agree to condemn the practice, in- 
ferior maritime states would, doubtless, 
be induced to concur in the measure — 
The time of peace is the proper peiiod 
for discussing the subject ; and we trust, 
therefore, that in the approaching ses- 
sion it will be urged on the notice of 
Governinent and Parliament. We are 
persuaded that the country at large 
would hail with the greaic < satistaction 
the termination of this nefarious prac- 
tice. 


On another subject also, deeply in 
teresting to humanity aud Christianity, 
the liberation of the Greeks fiom their 
present degraded state of bondage, the 
Message thus speaks :-— 


* A strong hope bas been Jong entertaiu 
ed, founded on the hero struggle of the 
Ceres ks, that they woula succeed iu the 
contest, aud resuge their equal station among 
the nations of the earth. ltis beliewed that 
the whole civilized world takes a deep inter- 
est in their wellare. Although no power 
has declared in their favour, yet none, ac 
cording to our information, has taken part 
against them. ‘Their cause and their name 
have protected them from dangers, which 
wight, ere this, have overwleliuwed any oth 
ex people. The ordinary calcu'otions of in 
terest, aud ef acquisition, with a view to 
aggiandisemen', Which ming.« so much in 
the transactions of nations, seem t have nad 
no effect in regard tothem. Prom the facts 
which bave cowe to ow: Auow.+ ge, there is 
good cause to believe that their enemy ha 
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lost for ever all dominion over them ; ard 
that Greece «ii become again an independ- 
ent pauoo. ‘Trat she may obtain that rank, 
is the object uf our most ardent wishes.” 


he sedtiments of the President 
with respect to the invasion of Spain, 
aud the circumstances of South Ame- 
rica, are so just, and so coincident with 
the policy of tnis country, that we shall 
quote them at some iength. The de- 
claration that the United States will 
make a common cause withthe South- 
American Governments, in case any 
European power shduid unite with 
Spain im the attempt to reduce them, 
is peculiarly important. 


* The citizens of the United States cher- 
ish sentiments the most friendly, in favour 
of the nberty and i:appiness of their tellow- 
wen ov that [the Mcropean) side of the At- 
Jantic. Inthe wats ot ihe European pow- 
ers, in their own matters, we have never 
taken any part; ner does it comport with 
eur policy so to du. It is only when our 
rights are invaded, of seriously menaced, 
that we seseut juries, or make preparation 
for our defence. With the movements in 
this hemisphere, we are, of necessity, more 
immediately convected, and by causes which 
must be obvious io ali enlightened and im- 
partial ubservers. The poitical system of 
the allied powers is essentially different, in 
this respect, from that of America. ‘This 
difference proceeds from that which exists 
in their respective governments. And to 
the defence of our own, which has been 
achieved by the loss of so much blood and 
treasure, and matured by the wisdom of our 
most eniughtened citizeus, and under which 
we have enjoyed unexampled felicity, this 
whole nation is devoted. We owe it, there- 
fore, to candour, and to the amicable rela- 
tions existing between the United States:ind 
those powers, to declare that we should con- 
sider any attempt on their part to extend 
their system to any portion of this hemis- 
phere as daugerous to our peace and safety. 
With the existing colonies or dependencies 
of any European power we have not inter- 
fered, and shall not interfere. But, withthe 
yovernments Who have deciared their inde- 
pendence, and maintained it, and whose in- 
dependence we have, ou great considera- 
tion, and on just principles, acknowledged, 
we conid noi view any interposiiion for the 
purpose of oppressing them, or controlling, 
in any other manver, their destiny, by any 
European power, i any other light than as 
the mauvifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion «owards the United States. [pn the war 
between those new G vernments and Spain, 
we declared our neutrality at the time of 
their recoguiiion ; and to this we have ad- 
hered, and shau continue to adhere, provid- 
ed no change shail occur, which, in the 
judgment of the competent authorities of 
this Government, shall make a correspond- 
ing Change, on the part of the United States, 
indispensable to their security. 

** It was stated at the commencement of 
the last session, that the greatest efforts 
were then making in Spain and Portugal to 
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improve the condition of the people of those 
countries, and that they appeared to be con- 
ducted with extraordinary moderation. It 
need scarcely be remarked, that the result 
has been, so far, very different from what 
was then anticipated. Of events in that 
quarter of the globe, with which we have 
so much intercourse, and from which we 
derive our origin, we have always been anx- 
ious and interested spectators. 

‘* The late events in Spain and Portugal 
prove that the state of Europe is still unset- 
tled. Of this important fact no stronger 
proof can be adduced, than that the allied 
powers should have thought proper, on any 
principle satisfactory to themselves, to have 
interposed by force in the internal concerns 
of Spain. To what extent such interposi- 
tion may be carried, on the same principle, is 
a quesiion in which all independent powers, 
whose governments differ from theirs, are 
interested ; even those most remote, and 
surely none more so thaa the United States. 
Our policy, in regard to Europe, which was 
adopted at an early state of the wars which 
have so long agitated that quarter of the 
globe, nevertheless remains the same; which 
is, not to interfere inthe internal concerns of 
any power ; to consider the government de 
facto as the legitimate government for us ; to 
cultivate friendly relations with it, and to 
preserve those relations by a frank, firm, and 
manly policy ; meeting, in all instances, the 
just claims of every power ; submitting to in- 
juries from none. But, in regard to these 
continents, Circumstances are eminently and 
conspicuously different. 

“Ttis impossible that the allied powers 
should extend their political system to any 
portion of either continent, without endan- 
gering our peace and happiness ; nor can 
any one believe that our Southern brethren, 
if left to themselves, would adopt it of their 
ownaccord. It is equally impossible, there- 
fore, that we should behold such interposi- 
tion, in any form, with indifference. If we 
look to the comparative strength and re- 
sources of Spain, and those new govern- 
ments, and their distance from each other, it 
must be obvious that she can never subdue 
them. It is still the true policy of the United 
States to leave the parties to themselves, in 
the hope that other powers will pursue the 
same course.” 


While the United States shall con- 
tinue thus to respect the rights of other 
nations, and to exert themselves in the 
cause of the public welfare, it will be 
with no feelings but those of pleasure 
that we shall record statements like the 
following. 


“If we compare the present condition of 
our Union, with its actual state at the close 
ot owr Revolution, the history of the world 
furnishes no example of a progress io im- 
provement in all the important circumstan- 
ces which constitute the happiness of a na- 
tion which bears any resemblance to it. At 
the firstepoch, our population did not ex- 
ceed three miliions.. By the last census it 
amounted to about ten millions; and what 
is more extraordinary, it is almost altogethe: 
native—tor the emigration from other coun- 
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tries has been inconsiderable. At the first 
epoch, half the territory within our acknow- 
ledged limits was uninhabited and a wilder- 
ness. Since then, new territory has been 
acquired, of vast extent, comprising within it 
many rivers, particularly the Mississippi, the 
navigation of which, te the ocean, was of the 
highest importance to the original states. 
Over this territory our population has extend- 
ed in every direction, and new states have 
been established, almost equal in number to 
those which formed the first bond of our 
Vnion.”” 


We have devoted so much space to 
this important document, that we have 
none left for other foreign transactions. 
Indeed there is not much that requires 
notice. Spain has made no advance 
during the month towards the seitle- 
inent of her intestine commotions. Ru- 
mours still continue of the wishes of 
some of the continental powers to coun- 
ter-revolutionize South America; but 
after the declaration of the United 
States, and the known policy of Great 
Britain on this subject, such an attempt 
does not seem to be very probable. 


DOMESTIC. 


By far the most important, and indeed al- 
most the only important, topic of the month, 
has been the proceedings in our West India 
Colonies. Our readers recollect that, in the 
last session of Parliament, Mr. Canning, on 
the behalf of his Majesty’s Government, pro- 

sed the following important resolutions, 
which were adopted without one dissenting 
voice : even the numerous West Indians who 
occupy seats in Parliament voted for them ; 
and such of them as spoke on the occasion 
expressed their senoeiaiian of them — 


Ist. “‘ That it is expedient to adopt effect- 
ual and decisive measures for meliora- 
ting the condition of the slave population 
in his majesty’s colonies 

2d. “ That through a determined and per- 

severing, but judicious and temperate, 
enforcement of such measures, this 
House looks forward to a progressive 
improvement in the character of the 
slave population; such as flay prepare 
them for a participation in those civil 
rights and privileges which are enjoyed 
by other classes of his majesty’s sub- 
ects. 
. “ That this House is anxious for the 
accomplishment of this purpose, at the 
earliest period that may be compatible 
with the well being of the slaves, the 
safety of the colonies, and with a fair 
and equitable consideration of the inter- 
ests of all parties concerned therein.”’ 


The unanimous concurrence of the West 
India body in these resolutions, resolutions 
embodying substantially the general views of 


*The speakers were, Mr. C. Eliis, Sir 
G. Rose, Mr. oe Mr. Bernal, Mr. Mar- 
ryat, and Mr Baring. ; 
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the abolitionists, was the more remarkable 
and gratifying, as the organ of his Majesty's 
Government, Mr. Canning, had previously 
stated in the House, that he abjured the prin- 
ciple of perpetual slavery; “I admit,” he 
said, “as fully as the honourable gentleman 
himself (Mr. Buxton) that the spirit, both of 
the British constitution and of the Christian 
religion, is in favour of a gradual extermina- 
tion of this unquestioned evil; and I am 
ready to proceed to all reasonable and prac- 
ticable measures for that purpose ;” and as 
he had signified (other points being reserved) 
that it was the view of Government that the 
driving system should be superseded; that 
female slaves should no longer be liable to 
be flogged ; that Sunday should be appro- 
priated to rest, recreation, and religious in- 
struction; and that the slave should have a 
legal title to property. 

The matter having thus been taken irto 
the hands of Government, and these impor- 
tant principles having been recognized and 
acceded to by all the West Indians in Parlia- 
ment, asanguine hope was entertained by 
many that the colonial legislatures would 
cordially co-operate in giving them eflect.— 
It was in this hope that his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment resolved to leave to them the adop- 
tion of the suggested reforms; intimating, 
however, at the same time, that “ any resist- 
ance which they might manifest to the ex- 
press and declared wishes of Parliament— 
any resistance, that is to say, which should 
partake not of reason, but of contumacy— 
would create a case on which te come down 
to Parliament for counsel.” 

Those Members of Parliament, however, 
who had taken a leading part in the agitation 
of the question, could indulge no such hope. 
Instructed by painful experience, they saw 
nothing in this reference to the colonial le- 
gislatures, but opposition and delay, defeat 
and disappointment; and they, therefore, 
protested against it. It will be seen wheth 
er the event has verified their apprehen 
sions. 

His Majesty’s Government appear to have 
lost no time in taking measures for carrying 
the resolutions of Parliament into effect.— 
What were the instructions transmitted to 
the colonial authorities, we shall probably 
be made acquainted with when Parliament 
assembles. The only document we have 
seen which wears the air of authenticity, is 
a letter said to be addressed by Lord Bath 
urst to the Governor of Demerara. It ap 
peared in several of the daily papers on th: 
24th inst. and bears the date of the 24th 
May, 1823. If genuine, as it probably 
is, it will afford some idea of the general ten 
or of his lordship’s instructions. The lette 
is 28 follows :— 

“* Colonial Offce, Downing-street 
May 24, 1823. 

* {take the earliest opportunity of comm 
nieating to you the resolutions which were 
cnanimously agreed to by the House of Com 
mons on the 15th instant; and in order tha: 
you may better understand, not only the gen 
eral impression of the House in coming to 
these resolutions, but more particularly the 
principles which have guided his Majesty’. 
Government in proposing them, and which 
will continue to guide them in the measures 
to he adopted for the fur herance of the ir- 
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portant objects to which they relate, I have 
enclosed the best report that I can procure, 
although it may not be altogether a cor- 
rect oue, of the speech of Mr. Secretary 
Canning. 

**] do not propose, ia this dispatch, to call 
your immediate attention to all the subjects 
to which that speech refers ; but to confine 
myself to one of those points on which I have 
not found that any difference of opinion ex- 
ists, and which, being simple in its nature, 
may be at once adopted, namely—an abso- 
lute prohibition to inflict the punishment of 
flogging, under any circumstances, upon fe- 
male slaves. The system of meliorating the 
condition of the slaves, to which his majesty’s 
Government stand pledged by these resolu- 
tions, Cannot better commence than by the 
adoption of a principle which, in making a 
distinction of treatment between male and fe- 
male slaves, cannot fail to raise this unfortu- 
nate class generally above their present de- 
graded level, and to restore to the female 
slaves that sense of shame which is at once 
the ornament and protection of their sex, 
and which their present mode of punishment 
has tended so untortunately to weaken, if not 
to obliterate. 

“ T should therefore have communicated to 
you his Majesty’s commands, that the punish- 
iment of flogging should for the future cease 
with respect to female slaves, had I not been 
desirous that the prohibition should proceed 
froin the Court of Policy ; as [ am unwillin 
to deprive them of the satisfaction which 
ain sure they will feel in origipating and sup- 
porting a measure which has been approved 
of by all classes. 

** With respect to the practice of driving 
the slaves to their work by the sound of the 
whip, and to the arbitrary infliction of it by 
the driver as a stimulus to labour, I am equal- 
ly disposed to trust to the Court of Policy to 
originate measures for the cessation of this 
practice, which, I need not state, must be re- 
pugnant to the feelings of every individual in 
this country. I am aware that a necessity 
say exist for retaining the punishment of 
flogging, with respect to males, though, at 
the same time, it should be subject to defined 
regulations and restrictions; but, as an im- 
mediate measure, [ caunot too strongly re- 
commend that the whip should no longer be 
carried into the field, and there displayed by 
the driver as the emblem of his authority, or 
employed as the ready instrument of his dis- 
pleasnre.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

(Signed) s 
** BATHURST. 


Assuming the instructions transmitted to 
the other colonies to be similar in their gene- 
ra! import to those which were sent to Dem- 
erara (in some eases they appear to have 
been more detailed), we are enabled in some 
degree to judge what were the proposed 
changes which have produced such an uni- 
versal ferment as we have recently witnessed 
among the resident colonists in the West In- 
dies. Their exasperation indeed has been 
such as to make them overlook all pruden- 
tial cogsiderations, as well as all respect for 
the supreme power of Parliamem. Trem- 
blingly alive as they have professed them- 


selves to be to even a word breathed in Eng- 
land on the subject of slavery, they have nev- 
ertheless made the whole West-Indian arch- 
ipelago to resound with the most violent de- 
clamations, and the most intemperate resolu- 
tions respecting it. And while speaking in 
the most unmeasured language of their » Ha 
gers from insurrection, they most absurdly 
and impotently threaten to abandon their on- 
ly means of protection against it, by throwing 
off their allegiance to the British crown.— 
We will cite a few exemplifications of their 
general tone and temper, whieh bear a near- 
er resemblance to what is called bullying 
than we recollect to have met with before in 
any official documents,excepting those which 
proceeded from the same bodies twenty or 
thirty years ago, on every agitation of the 
question of the Slave Trade in Parliament. 
The addresses and resolutions voted by the 
West Indians during that memorable contro- 
versy have furnished the materials, nay in 
many cases the very words, for those recent- 
ly framed ; and yet neither did any insurrec- 
tion follow the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
nor was the wild threat of throwing off the 
King’s allegiance executed in any instance, 
What a comment on the present proceed- 
ings! 

From Jamaica we have abundanee of in- 
flammatory and violent resolutions. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen. 


“ Resolved, That the late proceedings in 
the British Parliament” (the only proceed- 
ings having been the above-cited resolutions) 
“ are a violation of every constitutional char- 
ter we have enjoyed hitherto; an infraction 
of every compact written and implied ; a 
breach of the sacred trust reposed in them 
by the general voice of the empire, and a 
subversion of every legal and political obliga- 
tion; having a tendency in their very dis- 
cussion to produce anarchy and confusion” 
(what then must be the tendency of the loud 
and vehement West-Indian discussions ?)— 
“ and in their adoption te inflict punishment 
for alleged crime only” (the punishment be- 
ing that their slaves, who also are British 
salivete, shall be protected by law) “ cou- 
trary to every principle of its own jurispru- 
dence. We are therefore bound by every 
law, human and divine, to assert those 
rights’ (q. wrongs?) “ which we have in- 
herited ia common with every British sub- 
ject, and to resist, by every means in our 
power, interferences unwarranted by nation- 
al interest or expediency.” 

“ That the property which has been ac- 
quired by our ancestors and our own Indus- 
trv, under the sanction, encouragement, soli- 
citation, and promises of the mother coun- 
try, is inviolable by its own laws; that we 
were satisfied with it, and would have re- 
mained so under all its disadvautages, so 
long as the original compact of the British 
Government was respected ; but now that we 
see it inclined to violate every established 
charter and moral obligation, we consider 
ourselves justified in calling on Parliament 
aud the British Nation to pay us for our pos- 
sessions, or leave us at liberty to offer our al- 
legiance where our personal safety caa 
be insured by the observance of legal emact- 
ments.” 
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And not content with thus attacking Par- 
liament, they proceed to assail their own 
friends. They resolve, 





“ That this meeting has viewed with the 
utmost concern the proceedings of a certaiu 
class of persoas in England, who style themw- 
selves the West-Indian Committee. It their 
wroceedings had been calculated to give et- 
fect to the general feelings of the island, or 
to promote its interests, we might have been 
igleend to consider them as brethren in af- 
fliction ; but it is with real grief we observe 
that their proceedings have arise n from error 
in judgment, and igaorance of our real situ- 
ation, of which we hope they will svon be 
convinced, and join us in asserting and de- 
sending our rights.” Fs 


The tone of proceedings in the Colonial 
Assembly is of the same description. 

And whatis it that bas excited all this ve- 
hemeuce of indignation ? As far as we know 
as yet, a recommendation on the part of his 
Majesty’s Government, that females should 
no longer be punished with flogging, that the 
cart-whip should be laid aside as the stimu- 
jant of labour, and that certain other meas- 
ures of reform should be adopted ; and an 
iutimation that the mother country, which 
supports the existing system of oppression by 
a profuse expenditure of her blood and trea- 
sure, will insist on a compliauce with these 
reasonable requisitious. 

The planters of Trinidad, if less violent in 
their expressions than those of Jamaica, are 
still more explicit in their statements, ** To 
deprive the master of the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment on any slave, whether 
male or female, would, in the opinion of this 
meeting, subvert the discipline of every es- 
tate in the colony, without answering one 
single beneficial end.” This is at least a 
frank admission that the discipline of estates 
al present rests on the whip, administered 
not by the law or by the magistrate, but by 
the individual owner of hisor her delegate. 
This crue} discipline it would of course sub- 
vert. 

Again: “ The present meeting consilers 
the abolition of Sunday markets as tending 
in no way to the promotion of religion.” 
Came, ye Christian nations, and learn a new 
code of morality from the planters of Trini- 
dad. * Innocent occupations, embracing prace 
tical utility, have ever been recognized,’ say 
they, ** by the British legislature, as no vio- 
lation of the sanctity of the Sabbath.’ In 
the same way almost every other suggested 
reform is frittered away or rejected, as not 
“compatible with the well-being of the 
slaves themselves, with the safety of the col- 
onies, and with a fair and equitable consid- 
eration of the ipterests of private property.”’ 

A very salutary regulation, it seems, had 
been proposed to the planters of Trinidad ; 
that every proprietor who ordered a punish- 
ment to be inflicted, should himself be pre- 
sent to witness itsinfliction. But these colo- 
nists say, that “they contemplate with dis- 
may an enactment to compel every proprie- 
ior, Whatever may he his rank and station, to 
Witness a scene” (a scene indeed ') * which 
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led him to order: and should that propri 

etor be a female, they hope that something 
will be found due to those feelings, arising 
from a sense of shame, atonce the pride and 
ornament of their sex, which Lord Bathurst 
is 50 an\ious to implant on the minds of Black 
females!’ Sothat punishments which these 
slave-holders and slave-drivers regard as a 
scene wo bad even to be witnessed by per 

sons of rank aud station, and as utterly pol- 
luting to the eyes of White women, may ne 

vertheless be ordered to be inflicted on Black 
men and women, at the caprice of these 
squea@P ladies and gentlemen, without on 

feeling of dismay or apprehension at the pos 

sible abuse of this wemendous power !" 

The conduct of the Barbadoes legislature 
is much in the same spirit with that of the 
planters of Trinidad. ‘They make large gen 
eral professions of their desire to amelorat 
the condition of the slaves, but they have 
their objections in detail to some of the mos! 
indispensable particulars of reform which 
have been calledfor ; and their general fee! 
ings may be judged of by the conduct dix 
played by their constituent body in respex 
to Mr. Shrewsbury and his chapel, as already 
detailed in an earlier part of this Namber 
In short, they will make no changes but whar 
accord with their own despotic views. 

A short time will now shew whatreal and 
effective (not nominal) reforms have been 
the result of the refereuce of this great ques 
tion to the colonial authorities. We shall bx 
most agreeably disappointed if even the smal!- 
est advance shall appear to have been madk 
by them in improving the legal condition o! 
their bondsmeu. [tis perfectly obvious, tha 
none can be made that will prove availing 
while the cglonial law of pen remain 
on its present footing. 

In conclusion, we trust that every man in 
the kingdom, who lias Ue fear of God before 
his eyes, and who has any regard for the ob- 
ligations of humanity and justice, will feel 
himself called upomw to employ every coust- 
tutional expedient which is in his power for 
preventing the success of any allempt to di 
vert Parliament from carrying moto tull effect 
its righteous purpose of adwitting the slaves 
in our colonies to a full participation of 
* those rights and privileges which are en- 
joyed by other classes of his Majesty's suo- 
jects,” at the earliest period which is com- 
patible with the well-being of the slaves and 
the safety of the colonies, whatever may be 
the sacrifice the country may be required to 
make in order to afford a fair and equitudle 
compensation to the parties immediately con- 
cerned. And in any case, we trust that the 
nation will not be willing to comtunue, at o 
Jarge expense in bountics and protecting du 
ties, and in other ways, to support the pre 
sent system, Which has been clearly proved 
to be as unprofitable aud mmpoliue, as it 
unconstitutional and unchristau 


‘Thurte!] was found guilty of the murder of 


"The law of villeinage in this country 
went much farther than Lord Bathurst. ‘The 
villein could not be chastened but by the 
hands of his lord. Such a law would jideed 
be alaw of merey ) the West Indies 
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Mr. Weare, and Hunt of being an accessary es those important lessons which we at 
before the fact. The evidence was indubi- tempted to point eut in a former Number, in 
tably decisive against both. Hunt, on ac- referring to the circumstances of his crime. 
count of some hopes having been held out to 

him, which led to his confession and to the The revenue account for the year is highly 
discovery of the body, has been respited. favourable. The customs, the index of fo 
Thurtell conducted himself with calmness to _ reign trade, have increased more than a mil- 
the last; and the chaplain of the jail speaks lion; and, notwithstanding the late reduc- 
highly of the propriety of his prs coy He, tions and repeals of taxation, the absolute 
however, neither confessed nor denied his decrease in the Excise department is littl 
cuilt. His fearful example strongly impress- more than 600,000/. 


—_———_——_— ---  --- 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Ixpicsissimus; A Socirty of constant Reavers; C. L.; E. M. B., C. E. X¥ 
Loy opir.or3 and Y. N.: have been received, and are under consideration. 

4 Lover or Ornver had better address his query to the expounders of Ecclesiastical 
Law. We think, however, he will find that indecorcus behaviour will not legally warrant a 
clergyman in addressing the offender during Divine Service, and that he is liable to punish- 
ment as a “ brawler” for so doing. , 

B. C. will perceive that his information respecting Dr. Gifford’s copy of Tindal’s first edi- 
tion of the New Testament is superseded by a fuller communication from another corres- 
pondent. In reply to B. C’s. remark, that “ he is not aware of the existence of any other 
copy,” it may be interesting to him to be informed, that Mr. Cotton, in his elaborate List of 
Editions of the English Bible, printed at the Clarendon press in 1821, states, that “ it had 
been his fortune, in examining the library at St. Paul’s cathedral, to discover a second copy.” 
This copy, however, is imperfect, both at the beginuing and the end ; and its former owner, 
as ifafraid of a second Bishop Tonstal, has contrived most ingeniously to disguise and dis- 
figure it, by intermixing the Gospels and Epistles with each other in the strangest manner 
The volume is in half-binding, and is lettered, for what reason does not appear, “ Lant’s 
Testament.” Mr. Cotton strongly recommended that it should be taken to pieces and exam- 
ined ; the deficient parts suppl ed by a transcript from the Bristol copy, and the whole re- 
bound in order, and placed under lock and key, under _the special superintendence of the 
Librarian. We would suggest to the proprietors of the Bristol copy, whether it might not be 
desirable to have a few copies of this rare and unique book (the St. Paul's copy being imper- 
fect, the Bristol copy must still be considered wnizue,) printed, in order to secure from casu- 
alties the text of the First Translation and Edition of the New Testament in the English 
Language. In the present flourishing state of biblical studies, a reprint of this work would 
he a valuable accession to sacred literature ; and the work infinitely better deserves reprint- 
ing thaa scores of volumes of black letter trash which have of late ‘years been rescued frum 
oblivion, and re-obtruded upon the world. , 

A Clergyman, who is making a collection of Occasional State Prayers for Publication, 
would be glad of any of a date anteriar to 1758, if left for him, free f charge, at Messrs 


Hatchards’, direetedto W. J. N 





